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FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 





BY KE. 1. TENNEY. 





Upon two desotate, gloom-gifted shores w= stand ; 
You mute epon that, and I silent on this side. 
Between the two far-stretching strips of sterile land 
A stagnant sea, ali blank and bare, reaches out 
wide. 


I can see faint a gieam of vour white face outshine 


less sea 


He turned to Lady Glenloona, who did ! 
not seem over pleased at being quoted so 
publicly. 

“Lady Glenloona 
formed,” he said. 
to the Levant.”” 

“On, it is too ridiculous !"exclaimed Lady 
Pendleton, with an injured air. “Just as | 


is always well-in- 
“Yes, Betty, Iam going 


| every thing is moving too——” 
Pron where you stand on your side of the bridge- 


Amldst the mist and darkness as it turns towards 


mine, 
A wave of your pale hands that stretch toward me. 


And I, on my side here, hold out my arms to you 
With agonizing words tmat never reach your ear, 
While dark and biant, no sail upon it, ‘tween us 

two, 
That sea, encrossable, will stretch from year to 
year. 


A PERILOUS GAME: 


—on,— 
Her Mad Revenge. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS STiLL,”’ 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘A 
WOMAN'S 8IN,”” ETC. 





CHAPTER IV.—{ConrTINUED. } 


HERE wasa chatter and buzz as the 

soup went round, but Lord Bruce 
uttered nota word. He had not spoken 
when the fish gave place to the entrees, but 
he was careful to put the menu card near 
Floris, and once, when a footman, new to 
his duties, offered her champagne, said 


“Hock.”’ 
Floris wondered whether he meant to 


maintain silence during the whole of the 
meal; but, suddenly, and yet slowly, and as 
if he had been talking all the time, he 
turned his eyes on her. 

“‘Have you been to the concert today?” 

“No,” answered Floris; “I only arrived 
in London this afternoon. What concert 
do you mean ?” 

“Albani’s. Don’t suppose that I have 
been, I never go to concerts. Who is that 
old lady opposite ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” faltered Floris. 

“T have seen her somewhere. One never 
knows half the people Betty gets.” 

“You must include me in the half,’’ said 
Floris, with a smile. 

He looked at her slowly and laughed. It 
was alow, curt laugh, and if Floris had 
known how rare it was she would have felt 
flattered. 

“Fairly hit!” he said. ‘“‘Will you not 
take some champagne’? You are quite safe. 
It is the only wine Sir Edward knows, be- 
cause it is labelled, or else he would not. 
Come!” and taking the bottle from the foot- 
man he filled her glass. 

It was a rare attention from Lord Bruce, 
and one or two eyeglasses went up to one 
Or two observant pair of eyes. 

“Thanks!” said Floris, coldly; ‘I never 
drink champagne.” 

He did not seem to hear her, but bent 
over his plate, and appeared to have for- 
gotten her again. 

The buzz of conversation went on for a 
while, then suddenly Sady Pendleton’s 
thin, bird-like voice rose above all the 
others. 

“Oh, Bruce !” she exclaimed, in a little 
flutter of excitement, “this isn’t true that 
Lady Glenloona is telling me, is it now 


He looked up with a faint smil 
“Anvthing and evervthing that Lady 
rienioona tells you istrue,my dear bet ' 


he said, gravely 

“Now don’t be tiresome,’ expostulated 
Lady Pendleton, with alittle pout. “She 
says that you are getting your yacht ready, 
and are going to the Levant.” 





| provoking! 





“That is why I am moving.” 
“Oh, you know what I mean! Don’t be 
The season is just at its height 
and I want to get about! Who is to 
take me if you go off in that stupid yacht, 
pray 7” 

“The answer is obvious,” he said, with 
the same air of assumed gravity. ‘There 
sits your victim—your husband, madam, 
the captive of your bow and spear; get him 
to take you,”’ and he nodded at Sir Edward 
who was talking politics in a low, wearied 
voice toa gentleman near him. 

There wasa general smile, increased by 
the pout with which her ladyship received 
this advice. 

“Edward! Theidea! As if you didn't 
know that he never went anywhere ex- 
cepting to the horrid House! I wish there 
were no Parliaments or politics! It is 
really dreadful how selfish men have be- 
come! They care for nothing but their own 
pleasures! Hunting and shooting all the 
winter, and fishing and yachting all the 
summer! I’ve no patience with the men of 
the present day.”’ 

“I don’t attempt to defend myself,”” said 
Lord Bruce addressing the epergne in front 
of bim, “but T will venture to remark that 
during the last week I have escorted the 
lady who has just libelled my long-suffer- 
ing sex to twodances, an afternoon per- 
formance, two rides in the park, and a pict- 
ure gallery.” 

Lady Pendleton laughed. 

“‘Well, yes; that’s true! I forgot tliat!’ 

“Exactly. Yoursex, my dear Betty, al- 
ways do forget such trifles.”’ 

“And, of course, Iam very much obliged 





“Of course !”’ 

“But I do think you ought to give up this 
stupid yachting! Can't you go sailing about | 
when the season is over ?——”’ 

“And it is wet, and cold and generally 
stormy ? Thanks! Are you fond of the 
sea ?”’ 

The question was addressed to her, notso 
suddenly, but so unexpectedly that Floris 
who had been listening to this passage of 
arms with curious amusement, turned her 
face to him a little vaguely. 

“The sea? Oh, ves! I don’t know much 
about it. I have never done much sailing, | 
if that is what you mean. Jt must be very | 
delightful to get away from London while | 
it is hot and sunshiny, and sail about the 
Mediterranean.” 

“Yes,” he assented, but not very eagerly. 
“Atany rateone may as well do that as 
anything else.” 

By this time it would seem as if he had 
finished his dinner, for he put his arm on | 
the back of his chair and regarded her with 
acalm yet not obtrusive attention, and into 
his eyes stole the appreciative expression of 
a keen critic more than satisfied. 

The beautiful voung face, with its deep | 
grey eyes, abeve the soft, dove-colored 
dress, looked like a picture fresh from the 
easel of a Leslie, or a Millais 

His gaze wandered from her for a mo- 
ment to the rest ofthe women round the 





table, then came back with a grave sig! 
cal 
‘ 
ent 
Dut ther “as ime f < nair » 
| that ol the young by his side, whose na 
| 


bre did not even know. 
Floris, happening to look in his diré¢tion | 
caught his eyes fixed thus upon ber, and a 
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faint thrill ran ——s her, which almost 
made her angry. 

Who was this Lord Bruce, who was 
treated as a favored mortal, and allowed the 
privileges of a small despot? and why 
should he look at her as if she were a picture 
on approval ? 

And yet there was nothing disrespectful 
in the gaze he fixed on her; its very open- 
ness deprived it of rudeness and made it a 
compliment. 

She knew, by instinct, that if she had not 
interested him he would not have bestowed 
a second glance upon her, would have 


which he now seemed %t extend to all the 
rest. 

““Now, don’t let Sir Edward talk you all 
asleep on politics!” said Lady Pendleton, 
with charming candor. “And, Bruce, mind 
you come into the drawing-room. I, want 
you to do something for me.” 


“Iam not equal toSmatching colors to- | 


night,” he said, msing and opening the door 
_forthem. “And my hanghty soul rises 
against turning over the music while you 
play the overture from ‘Zampa.’ Betty; and 
the state of my health will not permit me 
to hold skeins of wool or admire any 
old china plates you have recently pur- 
chased.”’ 

“Ob, nonsense! I want to talk you out 
of this ridiculous yachting business,” re- 
torted Lady Pendleton. “So mind you 
come new Bruce.” 

Floris followed the rest of the ladies into 
the drawing-room in “fine amaze,” as Spen- 
ser says. It was her first introduction to 
such society as that of to-nigbt, and it 
amused and yet puzzled her. 

Had Lady Pendleton been joking when 
she had said that Lord Bruce was so ex- 
tremely wicked ? 

Could it be possible thata man utterly 


| by the answer, and walked away. 
treated her with the polite indifference | 





bad, as she had hinted him to be, would | 


dance good-natured attendance on a little 
will-o’-the-wisp like Lady Pendleton ? 

She had plenty of time and leisure to 
think over the problem, for the ladies bav- 
ing lost their common foe, seemed to sud- 
denly collapse and grow inert. 

Some of thein at once sank into easy chairs 


as if they meant w go to sleep, and one old | 


lady yawned visibly behind her beautiful 
fan. 
Lady Pendleton carried Lady Glenloona 


into a corner to see some plates which she | 


had recently purchased, and Floris seated a 
little apart, was left alone. She wondered 
whether she was expected to do anything, 
and was quite relieved when Lady Pendle- 


_ ton, looking over her shoulder, said quiie 


humbly— 

“Oh, would you mind playing some- 
thing, dear, or singing; just to keep us all 
awake till the tea comes 7" 

Floris thought that it would be far kinder 
to sing them something tosend them to 


sleep, and going to the piano, played a | 


sonata, 

She was nota skilled musician, and she 
knew it; but she had asweet voice, and 
waiting until the buzz of talk, which al- 
ways begins at the sound of a piano ceased, 
she sang asimple little ballad. 

It was a song which she used to sing to 
her mother, and she was half sorry that she 
had chosen it, for it brought the tears to her 
eves, and made her voice tremulous. Per- 
haps on that accountit affected her listeners, 
for when she had got through one 
she found the attention of the 


bering aud 


verse 
hal f-sluin- 


. ieata 
ience riveted upon her 


* * . o w e° 


When she had finished she looked round, 


| and saw thatthe gentlemen entered very | 





— ee __— 


quietly, ‘and that Lord Bruce was standing 
near her, his hands folded bebind him, his 
eyes fixed on her face with an expression 
that was almost sad; instantly it vanished, 
and gave place to the usual calm impassive- 
ness, and he came close beside her. 

‘That is a very pretty song,” he said, in 
his low, rrave voice. “Will you not sing 
us another ?”’ 

Floris shook her head with a smile. 

“You might not think the next one ro 
pretty,’’ she said. 

He bowed with a faint smile, as if struck 
In an 
instant Floris caught herself regretting 
that she had made it,and then ashamed that 
she should feel any regret, resumed her 
former seat. 

The fotinen brought !n the tea equipage, 
and, st'll intent upo” making herself usefal, 
she got up and went to the table. 
= Can I help you, Lady Pcndleton ? she 
asked. 

“Oh, will you? Thanks!” responded her 
ladyship, eageriv. “It is very kind of 
you!’ and she gave up her chair with 
alacrity. 

Lord Bruce, who had watched their 
movements, looked from one to the other 
with surprise, and crossing the room bent 
his head down to Lady Pendleton. 

“Who is that young lady, Betty 7" he 
asked in a low voice. 

Lady Pendleton was about to answer 
when she stopped short and laughed. 

“You don’t deserve to be told, sir" she 
said, ‘and I won’t gratify vour currosity.” 

“Isn't that rather rude?’ he askod, 
gravely. 

“Oh, other people can be rude as wel; as 
you: itis awfully easy!” she retorted, and 
flitted away with a provoking laugh. 

He stood a moment looking after her as 
ono looks after a spoilt child who is privi- 
leged to play tricks and take liberties witn 
its elders, then went to the tea-table. 

“Can I assist you 7’ he said. 

Floris did not iook up from the teacup. 

“No, thanks!’ she said, glancing at the 
two footmen, who stood motionless and 
gigantic, waiting with their silver salvors 
for the cups as she filled them. 

“Do you think I should break anything?” 
he asked, as if he meant to make 
up at him. 

Still bending over the tray she shook Ler 
head. 

“You might, and 1 feel more confidence 
in the servants, thanks.”’ 

He bowed and sauntered away from her, 
and Floris saw him drop inte an easy chair 
next to Lady (ilenloona 

She supplied the two footmen, and sent 
them round with the tea, ani was povring 
outacup for herself, when she heard two 
ladies talking behind her in a suppressed 
whisper and knew that they were talking 


her look 


| of Lord Bruce. 


“Not going away # suddenly in the mid- 
Ale of the season for nothing,’ murmured 
one of them. 

“[T should imagine not,” assented tho 
other with that eagerness which denotes 
the seandal-lover. “I wonder what it i« 
Quite quietly too. Hadn't even told Lady 
Pendleton. Some mischief, depend upon 
it One does hear such dreadful stories 
about him! Notthat I believe them, or 
one half of them! Wasn't there some talk 


of hi# being engaged to his cousin, Lady 
Blanche ? 

“Oh, that was some time ag It would 
have been a goml match for him then, but 

gs ir terest tT “ ' 

terranean ¢ 
capable of it 

“Oh, quite,” was the ready ass he is 
the sort of man who lets nothing stand 
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his way. How handsome he lo ks to-night! 
I don’t know what i ts Chat makes people 
run madabeut him. My beys can talk 
of nothing else but Lord Bruce and bis do- 
ings Lace quite tiret of the subject. Lady 
Betty is fortunate tu getting bias bere ue 
night! People quite fizshet tr hun. J 
know that be refuse! fhe duchess dinner 
merely ty oune beve, aad she had quite 


sight! To pass ber, perhspa, in the «treet, 
and vet be unaware that she is she. It is 
bard, is it now?" 
“Very! aaid Floris, sail ng again. 
“Shall l tellyowhew it happened?” he 


asked, alter a pause, during Which several 


hard work to make bie promise to lheok in) 


at the reception. I wemter be dent go. 
Yes, be ts the hands sest man in London, 
certainly.” 

“And the most interesting,” remarked 
the other, “one never knows what he is go- 
ing todo nest. Depend upon tit he gues 
to the Mediterranean we shall bear of some 
exploit before the month tis out. As to Lady 
Bianche, I don't know whether to envy or 
pity her!" and ber guamp laughed. 

Floris with a strange teeling of d-sappoint- 
ment, turned and stepped the conversation 
by asking themosif they would take some 
more tea, and receiving acoela, haughty 
negative returned to the caps again. 


ther guests lovk their departure. The 
roo Was pleasanily quiet, amionly Lady 
Pendleton's voice ovuld be heard in «dis 
tant corner, making arrange: ments with Mr. 
Parks tor some couning Fancy Fair, in 
which she was to play at keeping shop, 


| dresmed os a Swine milk-girl. 


| a listener. 


“If you like,” aaid Floris, 


s 





“It is a strange experience,”’ he began, in | 


alow voice, with the manner of one com- 
meaning With hintell, as well as peg er 
“You must know—I am afrak 


| T shall have to bore you with a Iragment, a 


Someone then went to the piane and exe. | 


cuted some tnusieal fireworka, in which a 
well-known air waschased up and down 
the keys in a Variety of warialions=, 80 that 
when the listener theaght he had got the 
tune, it suddenly capered off Into a series 
of runsion the bass, and re-appearing fur a 
moment was lust in another series of runs 
on the treble. 

Several guests took their departure, and 
Sir Kdward imuttering something about 
“the House.” stele out as if glad tw get 
away: but Lord Bruce still staved on, and 


Floris was wondering whether be had for. | 


otten the fuchess’s reception, when Lady 
Pendleton caine across Wher t her and, 
With quite an apologetic air, wall 

“Thank you so much, my dear! It was 
eo kind of you. I hate pouring out the tea, 
Why don't I let them send it in in the cups 
you'll aay 7 Beeanse it ts always ball cold 
if they do, and Sir Fedwagd likes it scalding 
bot. Come and take amore Onuntortable 
chair."" 

Floris got up and seated he-self in a re- 
tired nook, and got an album containing 
the usual number of plain people in unna- 
tural attitudes, when Lord Bruce rome, 
looked across at her hesitatingly for aie 
ment, then came and seated biumell by ber 
aide, 

The social pillory,”” be aaid, nodding at 
the albuin. “Strmll Ltell vou who is who? 
or, perhaps, you know them all?" 

“No, Ll know no one bere,”” said Floria, 

“Then shut itup and let it talk,”” he said, 
and he took the heavy beek frou her and 
laid ton the table, “Dhky vou Know that iny 
cousin—perhaps you don’t know that Lady 
Pendleton is ny o-usin 7—" 

No," said Floris, 

“She is. alas! of she says she la: 1 am not 
quite sure, A cousin fourteen times re- 
moved, Itbink,. At any rate, she in so 
tuch ofa cousin that she thinks she is at 
liberty to avatl berselfof my valuable ser- 
Vice" 

“Yes, said Floris, “You were going to 
tell ine something—" 

“Yea. Well, sy cousin fourteen 
removed bas been exceedingly unkind to- 
night." 

Ficris was silent. She would give him 
No encourage ment. 

He glanced at the beautiful face, so de- 
mure and sell-pomsessed, and wet with so 
mnuch girlish grace hidden away in the grey 
eves, and went on. 

“ep asked ber te tell 
was the lady I had the 
dinner, and —she refused, 


me who and what 


lt was ungrate- 


inere fragment, of family histery. Do vou 
mind ?'* 

“No,” said Floria, “not if it is a 
fragment only.” 

“1 will respect your patience, and confine 
it to the 


inere 


minutest fragywent. You must | 


know, then, that my family has been under | 
/acloud tor several years post, for a couple 


of generations back. Dit you ever read 
the story of the old iman of the Sea, the old 
person who got on Sinbad’s back, aud 
couldn't be got rid ot 7" 

“On, yes!’ 

“Well, we have hataneold man of tie 
seaoon our funily back: hia name was 
‘Chancery Lawsuit’ W hat isthe matter?" 
tor Floris, whese eyes had been wandering 





round the room dreamily, started slightly 
and looked at hin, 
“Nothing,” sne said, averting her eyes 


again. ‘Please go on.”’ 

“How we managed to be sad..led by this 
preposterous thing Ident quite know. I 
bave been told, thnes out of mumber, but 
noone, lawyers or laymen, have ever sne- 
eeeded in making ine understand even the 
bare outlines of the case. | know that the 
suit bas been running for generations and 
that it has inade each generation poorer 
than the last, sothat theold man threatened 
to kill Sinbad rightout. IT, as the last of 
my family, was reduced to—well, perhaps 
I bad better not tell you all that 1 was re- 
duced to, in case you should not believe me; 


‘and T should not like that.” 


} 


Floris listened to the 


| voice with a growing wonder in her mind. 


tines | 


How singular a ooincidence! He had de- 
scribed the actwal state of the Carlisle 
family! Well, other people besides lersel! 


had asuitin Chancery; but lt Was singular 
that Lord Bruce should be se siualarly 
placed to hervelt, 

“Now comes the extraordinary partotthe 
story. Lo and behold! with very little 
warning and no great fuss to speak of, the 
great case comes to aclose, and greatly to 
iny astonishutent Tacs informed that 1 am 
the victor. 1 didn't ask fer particulars; in- 
deed, I] must admit that ' declined to re- 
ceive them. You see, I bad suffered a yreat 
deal on previous oce:sions, when lawyers 
had endeavored to wake men understand 
the rights and wrongs of 
sucked upall the money 
houses in the family. 


and laud and 
The particulars and 


leisurely musical | 


—_ ———— ee — 


fingers clasped each other so tightly that 
where they inet the flesh went whiter than 
snow. pede 

“Five thousand pounds! This in addi- 
tion to all the costa, the diless sums they 
and their faunily bad bee.. paying for years. 
Miss—I beg your on, but 1 do not 
know your name?” he broke off. 

“No matter! Go on please,” murmured 
Floris. 

“I was startled and perplexed and upset. 
Ot course my cause was just; 1 bad been the 
injured party pny one always is 80 
convinced that one is in the right, isn’t one? 
But then you see these two poor ladies were 
equally convinced that they were right; 
and, good lord, who should say they were 
nt? The judges, pos will answer. Bah! 
Judges are not infallible, and the mere fact 
that they had taken all these years to ake 
up their minds, proved that there wasa 
question of rightor wrong, and that they 
night bave made a mistake. Do you see 
row ?” 

Floris inclined her head. 

“The thought of these two ladies ren- 
dered me wretched, deprived ine of all the 
honest joy which ought to bave been mine, 
the consequence of my victory,and haunted 
ime frou the time of the deliveryof the ver- 
dict. Iam notan impulsive man,but I acted 
on an impulse of the moment,and requested 
my lawyers to tell the other side that I 
should consider it an bonor if they would 
permit me to pay their clients’ costs, [ am 
sure you are tired,’ he breke off, as 
Floris leant back and put ber fan up to her 
face. 

“No,” she answered, 
“please go on.” 

“I thought that the thing might be man- 
aged without these two ladies knowing any- 
thing about n—”’ 

“It was generous of your lordship.” 

He then longhed a quiet laugh of amuse- 
nent, 

“T assure you that it was nothing of the 
kind! If I could have got rid of the 
thought of these ladies, my vanquished 
foes, without paying the money, I should 
have kept it in ny pocket—or spent it on 
horseflesh. Oh, I didn't want to lose five 
thousand pounds; but one’s peace of mind 
is worth something, you know. Weill, ibe 
lawyers wouldn't accept the money with- 


alinost§ curtly; 


out consulting their clients, and so—and 


so—"’ he paused, as if he were coming toa 
part of the story which was not pleasant in 
the telling—‘‘one of them went down to 
make the offer, Now, you are a “oman, 
what do you think was their answer?” 

“I cannot guess. You must teil 
please,”’ inurmured Floris, 

Hie was silent a moment, 
eyes fixed thoughttuily on 
saidi— 

“They refused. It wasan unkind thing 
todo, It was as if 1 had insulted them and 
they had raised their small hands and 


me, 


then with hia 
the glass, he 


| struck me.”’ 


the suit Chat iad | 


' 


| details I allowed to go, but the a.ain result | 
' 


was salisfactory. 


| 
tor, and learned that a great portion of the 


heneor to take into | 


ful of ber,bui | bave 20 appeal excepting to | 


you.” 
" “Oh, Dam Lady Pendleton’s companion” 
mail Floris simpy. 

He did not express any surprise, if he felt 
any, but leant forward, his dark eves fixed 
on ber face. 

“My cousin is very fortunate,” 
Baid. 

“Thank vou,” said Floris, with a little in- 
cClination of her statelw t.ead. 

“Excuse wie,’ be aad, “] meant what I 
said. It was not an idle coumpliment. I 
speak from bitter experience. My cousin's 
courpanions have not always been "was 
he golng to say ‘beautiful?’ if eo he stopped 
in tine—“young and pomgmegsed of wit. 
They did not any of them sing as you have 
sung to-night. [think mw cousin isto be 
congratulated. [hope you will be very 
happy with her; she isa very peasant littie 
ladv. 

“I am 
wariniv. 

Heinelined his heel, and leant back 
silent and thouglttul, but Floris knew that 
Le was looking alher. As they sat thus, 
Lady Pendleton passed them on ber way 
across the roow, and paused a mement to 
exchanze a word, 

“How thoughtful vou look, Bruce! 1 
really think vou must be in lowe.” 

He siniled absentiv, then sat up. 

“That was a fvolish speech of my 
in‘’s, he said. ‘Hat lke the random shaft, 
itstruck home. She is quite right. 1 ain 
in love.’ 

Fioris turned to him with asuile befitting 
the speech, but there was no sentie in his 
grave eves, or atrout the clear cut lips, 


he then 





sure that 1 shall,” said Floris, 


Tam quite serteus,”” he said, leaning for- 
ward and clasping bos hands, so that he 
could see her face. *kForthe first time in 
mv life I aim ) lowe, deeply, irretrievably 
inn ve!’ 

I Sf a 

? ~~ 
" s 

s % a” a ¥ 
a young lady wh | ave ver 
whose nanoe l bave ¥ reml. rh k of a! 
To be in love with Ul ere uag nation! 


Not to know che object of one's passion by 


lands and tnonevs and houses were ouning 
back to me—that is, as much of Luem as the 
law perimitted to elude ils cepactous toaw, 
Did you ever notice bow beautifully ‘law’ 
and ‘maw’ rhyme 2 Something more than 
coincidence, T stould think. 

Floris nodded, and alter «a pause the 
Krave, musical voice resumed its easy indo- 
lent flow, 

“What has all this tedious, legal riygma- 
role got todo with my love afar? vou will 
ask! Patience, I am coming te mt rapidly 
now, On hearing that the great suit was 
ended, and that I was arich man, a men 
xo, | was at first greatly 
suddenly it occurred ts me to 
the parties On the other side. 


Thad never 


 thoaght of thea: betore, as, T daresay, they 


had declined to think ef me. TP tell vou’ 

with a sudden increase of energv—*T didn't 
know whe and whatthey were; [had never 
given them a passing theught. Jude then 
of ny astonishment when Twas) irtormed 


by ny lawver that my deulliy foes were 
represented by  oiwe  oweues; an old 
lady and her dausiter—— What is the 


toatter ?"" 


Fioris had started with a sudden move. 


‘ment, aud ber tace bad flushed, then turned 


cous. | 


pale. 
“You are tired! I torget that vou had 
traveled some distance today. Pray for- 


give me! My story will 
other time!” and he half rose. 

“No, nol’ sad Floris, in a very low 
voice, “Lam net tired, Dam net indeed! 
Pray goou! Tam very much—interested, 
mv lord.”” 

“Are vou sure vou care to have me go 
on?” he asked, douittully, bis gaze fixed 
on her beautiful face, now tinted witha 
faint dash of color that made her eves glow 
in the som candle-light. 

“Yes, quite sure! Please and 
she sat back against toe ottoman land telded 
her hands Ughtly, her bead turned slightly 
away from hiv. : 

lie was silent for a ino uent, and then re- 
stitred. 

“Yes, an old lady and her daughter. Two 
defencelesa, unprotected wonnsen 


am 
x on, 


were the 


foes I had been Piuglitreey ° I tee te yence 
wave tne *Daus as Tha Lk I asked 
wthe resuit t ‘ would flect 
4 1 was berdel ‘ ‘ ‘ i ro 
sing the es 
V4 ver, liev ‘ . a 

wi ‘mts ;.% ast i ™h i the 
Binount, anet wearted Ubat il was ty lLlous 

and pounds, 
Floris sat perfectiy uitiouiess, but her 


1 was proclaimed the vic- | 





delighted, but | 
remenumber 


A pause. 

*] say ‘they,’ but in reality it was the 
daughter, the girl. The mother would have 
accepted, I think, judging from what the 
lawyer said, for l make a point of seein 
hin, thereby sinning aga.nst etiquette, an 
learned the full details of the interview he 
had had with them. Yes, the mother 
would have accepted, but the daughter re- 
fused emphatically, sterniy,ard seornfully. 
If vou want to know how scornfully, read 
this,’ and he drew asheet of note-paper 
from bis waistcoat pocket. 

Floris turned her eves towards it, but did 
not offer to take it. Her heart was beating 
wildly, her breatb coming short and fast. 
If the floor could open and let ber gently 
through, ifsbe could but summon nerve 
enough to enable ber to rise and leave him 
without a word ? 

But she could not. She was held by the 
spell of his voice and eyes. 

“*T will read it,’’ he said,*so that you may 


| understand exactly how I feel— 


keep Ull some | 


“+S Carlisle demands justice, not charity, 
and having received the former, bas no de- 
sire to becoime the recipient of the latter, 


even though it should be at the bands of | 


the Karl of Norman.’ 


Silence for a moment, while he looked at 
the note sadly, replaced it, and put it back 
in Lis pocket. 

“That was her reply to my offer. It 
struck ine like a blow! If it had eome 
frou: aiman I should have put it in the fire, 
siirugged my shoulders, and forgotten it. 
But trom a young girl! I cannot forget it, 
though I havetried hard to do so. I have 
tried to burn the note, but I cannet. I 
carry it about with tne, as you see, and the 
fierce, scornful words barn right through 
tomy heart. Do not laugh please, or I shall 
think you do not understand——”’ 

«Tam not laughing,” said Floris, almost 
inaudibly. 

“Right through to my beart, anda eat 
themselvesin. I hear them—just as she 
said themn—day and night. I daresay vou 
thought I was greatly engrossed by my 
ainner this evening. A mistake! 1 was 
listening tothese words! I was calling up 


| 





| Royal 


the picture ofthe young girl confronting ' 


the lawyer, and bidding him hurl back 
the money in my face! I can see her 
now ft’ 

He looked dreamnily towards the now 


darkened ante-room, with its thick tapestry 
curtains, 7 
here was silence for a mon 


wenton, iis voice very Wand np pre 


Ss 
is ihe were g ny ver ft ‘ iner a oF, 
trodden by himself bet sis. 

“Now you think that I ought to be fee 


Ing anything but kindly towards this young 
giri? That would be the general idea. 
That, in short, instead of loving ber I ougbt 


| to hate ber. ?”’ 





' 
you 





He seemed to wait for a reply, and Floris 
forced ber lips to utter the word— 

“Yea."’ . 
“Justso. And I think that I ought, bu 
absurd as it seeus, I cannot. I bave thought 
of her so much eng the last week, since 
I got this note, that she has become part 
and parce! of my life. Iam asit were, un- 
der a speil. Her scornful eyes are always 
resting on mine, inspiri.g me with the in. 
tense longing to try and soften thei; her 
voice rings in ny ears, so that 1 am pos 
sessed with a restiess desire to hear ber 
utter some kinder words, more fitting to 
her sweet girlish lips. In short from think- 
ing about ber, I bave grown to love her !— 
to love a thing of aerial hnagination, a wo- 
inan whom I bave never seen and probably 
never shall see, who, it I met her, would 
turn froin me as trom one who have done 


her a great wrong and inflicted a heavy 
insult! Now, please, do you not even pity 
me?” 


Floris sat silent, her face hidden by the 
fan, which fluttered to and fro slowly as if 
moved bya machine, her eyes downcast, 
her lips quivering with the shame and tor- 
ture of ber situation. 

*You do not? Iam sorry. Somehow I 
expected your synipathy, and that is why 
I told you my story. | have told it w no 
one else,and shall not tell it. But it is 
quite atrueone, and the fascination, the 
spell under which ] am held is so great that 
lam goirg to try strong ineasuresto get rid 
of it. In a mind diseased—no, I will not 
say diseased—poasessed by such a delusion, 


| illusion, charm, spell, whichever you like 


to call it, there is no cure like change of 
scene. Therefore, you understand, though 
mv cousin never will tor I shall never tell 
her, why 1 have ordered my yacht and am 
off to the Mediterranean. I am going to 
take the vision of Floris Carlisle out with 
me, and drop it, with the memory of it, in 
the blue sea, in the hope that it will sink, 
and sink, and rise to haunt me no longer. 


| As for the note, well I will keep that to re- 


mind me when [ ain old and grey, and on 
the verge of the grave, that I once loveda 
girl whom I had nevever seen, and whose 
only words addressed to me were the writ- 
ten ones of scorn—contetmpt !” 

There was asubtle tnusic in his voice that 
rang deep down in Floris’s heart and made 
her tre:nble. 

At times she thought that he had been 
exaggerating, playing a comedy part, as it 
were, to amuse her, and hitnself too, per- 
haps; but the subtle ring in his voice con- 
vinced her that there was a strange weird 
earnestness in his story. 

She tried to rise and had succeeded in 
making an effort, when Lady Pendleton 
flitted towards thei. 

“My dear Bruce, how kind of you to stay! 
And what have you two been talking 
about ?”’ with her head on one side. 

“IT have been giving Miss—this young 
lady—an account of the various tishes and 
shells to be found within the Mediterranean 
circle, iny dear Betty,’’ he answered in- 
stantiy and with calin gravity. 

“Really? J didn’t know you knew any- 
thing about the:n, or anything else that was 
useful. It is very good of you to listen to 
him, iny dear,” to Floris. “And now, 
Bruce, about this Fancy Fair. You must 
stay for it! You realiy must. 1 wili take 
no refusal whatever. Why, great goodness 
I want you to help me at wiy stail, and to 
spend no end of noney with me! It will 
be awfully jolly, you know, All the stalls 
are ) be Swiss chalets, and the ladies are to 
be dressed like Swiss dairy-inaids. My 
dear! you tnust be one! You will imakea 
splendid Swiss girl.’’ 

“Oh, splendid!’ inurmured Lord Bruce. 
“Swiss girls being nearly always short and 
thick, with flat faces and colorless eyes,and 
with tow hair. Ob yes!" looking at Floris’s 
lovely face, with its clear oval, and its dark, 
silky tresses, its grey eyes now gleaming 
softiy in the emotion thrilling in her beart. 
“Oh, splendid !"’ 

“Now don't be sarcastic. Ofcourse,I know 


she isn’t short and fair and all that! I've 
goeteves as well as you. But it doesn’t 


” 


inatter 

“No, I should think not,” le assented, 
Withasmile. “I'll go and—” 

“But this Fair, Bruce! I must have you 
down ainongst tne patrons. See how well 
your name would read! ‘Patrons: H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, etc., etc., etc.,--all the 
Family,’ you kKnow—and then 
‘The Right Houorable the Earl of Norman’ 

Floris’s head sank lower. Yes, his name 
was Norman! But why, oh, why bad she 
not known it betore?’ Why did they call 
him Bruce? 

“Dil think it over and let vou know in 
the course of two or three months, Betty,” 
he said, rising. 

Lady Pendleton sbrieked. 

“Two or three months! Why, the Fair 
isnext week! You arethe most provok- 
ing of men, Bruce; now isn’t he, iss Car- 
lisle ?”’ 

The name was spoken at last. 

He was looking for his opera hat while 
she had veen speaking, but at the sound or 
the name he stopped and turned, and swift. 
ly, bat slowly round upon them. 

“What on earth is the matter ? 
you look at her like that? 
‘ have grown quite 
dear ?”’ 

“What name did vou say 7" ne asked, hig 





Why do 
Why, Bruce, 
ple; hasu't he, 


eves fixed upon | ris & owncest face with 
8 CLOSelY S { ps a ‘ te brow “ rip- 
Kied under ber burder f sha ar econ 
sion. 
“What name? Whose naine? Miss Car. 
lisie’s! This vouny lady’s name is Miss 


Floris Carlisle,” and she Jaid her 


. . hand on 
Floris’s arin. 
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CHAPTER V. 
yARLISLE!" 
hat in his hand, his eyes fixed on 
Floria’s face, his own almest stern with 
the shock of surprise the name had caused 


Aa for Floris, she tried to meet the in- 


Lord Brace Norman stood with his | 


a) 
j rr) bd 


tent gaze with «a calm, steadfast regard, | 


but her eyes drooped, and ber tace grew 
tlushed. . 

“Why, yes! And why oat? What is 
the matter with you both?’ demanded 
Lady Pendleton, volubly. “You look as if 
you had seen a ghost, Bruce, and you, 
\iss Carlisie, as it you had been caught do- 
inz something especially so a 

Lord Norinan was one of the first to re- 
cover. 

With a grim smile he took his eyes off the 
beautiful, downcast face, and turned them 
to bis cousin with a kind of pitying amaze- 
ment 

W hat a weak, little feather-fizing brain it 
must be not to have remembered the name 
in the great law-suit ! 

“Don’t be alarmed, Be*ty,”’ he said,quiet- 
iv: “I didn’t know that I had caught the 
name rightly. I think I will go now,” and 
he gave her his hand, his eyes wandering 
again to Floris’s tace, pale and proud once 
more. 

“Now mind, Bruce!" exclaimed Lady 
Pendleton, clinging to his nand and cover- 
ing a yawn with her fan atthe same ti:ne. 
“You are to coine to-merrow, and help us 
with your valuable suggestions about 
the Fancy Fair costumes; mn't he, my 
dear ?” 

He seemed to wait for Floris's answer, 
but he waited to no purpose, for, with an 
unintelligible wurmur that might 
taken for anything, she turned her head 
aside. 

+] will not promise,’ he sid, abruptly. 
‘“(Good-night.”’ 

He held his hat in his hand, 
see if Floris would exterd her 
she nerelv inclined her head, and with a 
very low but stern bow he left them to- 
gether. 

Lady Pendieton dro 
a little laugh and look 
which he had ° 

“Dear Bruce! Isn’t he handsome, my 
dear? Not dollitied, you know—I hate 
your pretty men !--but right down harnd- 
soine.”’ 

“Yes,’’ assented Floris, standing a littie 
behind her ladyship, her white brow knit 
with the emotion which the strange coinci- 
dence of the meeting ane the still stranger 
confession of Lord Bruce had produced 
within ber beart. 

“How strangely vou say that!’ remarked 


looking to 


into a chair with 
at the dvor through 


at her. 
ever they get the chance; but you are not 
one to rave about anything, I think ; are 
you my dear ?”’ 

“No,’’ assented Floris again, scarcely 
bearing the bird-like voice. 

*‘] wish to goodness be would marry and 
settle down ! It was all very weli while be 
was poor,but now—perbaps you have beard 
that he hascome into some money lately ? 
Did he tell you ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Floris, guiltily. 

As Lord Norman had not told his cousin 
the connection existing between Floris and 
himself, she herself might be well excused 
from doing so, at any fate for the present, 
she decided. She must have time to think 
it over! , 

“Well, aow he is rich he really ought to 
settiedown! Sucha splendid old name! 
And there is a nagnificent place—Norman 
Holine —whicn he is quite weil enough off 
now to keepup! I don’t know whether I 
I mentioned thatthere was some kind of 
an engageinent between him and Blanche 
Seymour—Lord Seymour’s daughter. An 
awfully pretty girl, Blanche. Quite a 
beauty ! 

“Supremely tall and most divinel y’—— 
or is it divinely tall and most supremely 
fair? I can 
But I doo'tthink be was desperately in 
love with her. Of course it would be a bad 
job for me if be got married ; his wite,who- 
ever she may be, won't let him fetch and 
carry for ine as be does now. 

‘But, all the sarne, I should be glad if he 
inarried. Young men are—”’ here came a 
yawn that wastoo vast to be hidden, by 
the fan, and Lady Pendleton rose laugb- 
ing. 

“How very thoughtless of me! You 
must be tired out! I'll ring fur the can- 
dies,”’ 

Floris glided to tLe bell. 

“Thank you! Poor Edward! He is 
either asleep now comfortably on the leath- 
er benches,or talking hiwsel! hoarse in the 
House of Couimmons. He never comes 
home till morning. Dreadful, isn’t it? 
But you must really goto bed, my dear! 
You look quite pale! How beautiful that 
iress becomes you—” pausing with the 
— in ber hand, and ber head on one 
Side, 

“Some people have agenius for color; you 
have, I should say ! Just the right shade of 
dove,and nade to perfection! Do you know 


never recollect quotations, | 


hand, but | 


could bave known how completely Lord | see her in the act now! And I told her that 


prose bad concealed bis trom 
ng! 

“Yes,I ain sure he admired it, and that is 
awfully gratifying, for Bruce's taste is siim- 


do you call him Bruce—and not 
orman 7?” asked Flocis, almost ab- 


that even- 


Lord } 
ruptly. 
**Because we always called bim Bruce 


while his father wes alive, and can’t get out 


be | 


_ no idea what a good fellow my 


of the way now, my cear,” said Lady Pen- 
dieton. ‘We used to be mates. I was 
always a favorite of his, " she 
sighed, then laughed “Bat he was so 

and Sir Edward wan so . You've 


usband is, 


_ my dear !” quickly—*the very best in the 


world! And now, good-night. Shall J 
come up to show you your room ?”’ 

Rut Floris would not permit this, and as- 
suring her ladyship that she could find 
the way by herself, went to her own 


rootn, 
Not until she had ex her frock 


fora —o did she allow hernei! to 
ng over the strange incident of the even- 
ng. 


Her brain seemed in a whirl, and she 
stood before the glass,her white hand 
ed to her forehead, trying to realize this 
which had happened to her ! 

Was it true that she had met Lord Nor- 
inan, the representative of the house which 
had been the enemy of her own ; that she 
had spent the evening with him ; that she 
had listened to the story of his strarge of- 
ter, and the still stranger effect whict her 
refusal had produced in his mind? It 
seemed like an incident in some wild, iim- 
probable romance ! 

Love! He had, not knowing who she 
was, in 80 many plain, uvmistakable words 
told her that he loved her; that her very 
scorn had roused an honorable admiration 
in his breast,and that the few contemptuous 
words written on a sheet of note-paper had 
laid him under a spell ! 

Her face flushed, and her heart beat,then 
ber eyes sank with shane. 

What inust be think of ber, who had sat 
silent and allowed him to make his confes- 
sion without stopping him by telling bim 
who she was ! 

The thought was an agony, and she cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. 

Then she sighed and turned away from 
the glass. 

Alter allit did not much matter. He 
would not coine near her again. There had 
been anger in his eyes and in his voice 
when he had said,**Good-nigbt.”” He would 
go upon bis voyage, and drop the memory 
of her ipto the blue sea. 

With this thought sbe went to bed, but 


Lady Pendleton, twisting ber neck to look | when she tell asieep, after house ef wake- 


*“*Most girls rave about him when- | 


fulness,it was but to dreain that Lord Bruce 
stood before her, the fatal sbeet of paper in 
his hand, the dark eyes fixed reproachfully 
upon her. 

Lord Norman descended the steps, and 
stood for a noinent looking absently out at 
the quiet street, but when acab pulled up, 
he shook his head, and strode off with the 
air of a inan too restless to sit quiet. He 
passed out into Park Lane and down besde 
the railings, and crossed the road into Ox- 
ford Street. 

Then he paused, half resolved to go to his 
club, but turned westward instead, and 
reaching a quiet street beyond the Marble 
Arch, rang the bell of one of the houses 
which, palatial in size, was divided into sets 
of chainbers, 

Ascending to his own suite, be opened 
the door with his key, ard entereda lux- 
uriantly decurated and furnished sitting- 
room. 








I think Bruce admired your dress awfully 
to-night”—sleepil y. 
Floris’s face went a vivid orimson, and 


her head erected itself baughtily, then re- 
ne:mbered where and what she was, and 
s edi 
Did be ?’ 
tes, I am sure of it. 1 caught him look 
gat you with that peculiar ok of his. 
Dread ‘ully impertinent, | know ;and yet 


he doesn’t mean it. I always Say that lis 
education has been fearfully negiected ; 
they torgot to teach nim bew to conceal bis | 
thoughts,” 
Floris siniled. 


; you ! 
If the*%innocent little lady | 


The rays of the lamp, standing on the 


ings and Fez china, on delicately-iniaid 


Chippendale chairs, and tapestry-covered | 


lounges. 

On the over-mantel stood shelf upon 
sheit of speciinens of rare bronzes and ocost- 
ly oriental ware. 
duzen pictures on the wall,in spaces be- 
tween the hangings, each a masterpiece,and 
in its way, unique. 

The effigy of a knight in armor stood in a 
corner, bearing a shield with the Norman 
coat-of-arins and device. Anold oak cab- 
inet, with the twelve A posties carved upon 
its panels, stood against the wall, facing the 
portrait of a tall, fair woman, on the other ; 
and—strange contrast !—on a table near it 
stood a liqueur case, soine large bottles of 
soda water, a pack of cards,anda box of 


cigars. 
Tne carved turniture, the man in armor, 


and the other curios had been removed | 


fromm Norinan Hoime; the old Holme of 
the Norman family, which Lord Norman 
had, until nuw, been too poor to keep 
up. 

Me went to the side-tahle and mixed bim- 
self a brandy and seda, and lita cigar, and 
began to pace up and down the beautiful 
furnished room, as wakeful and bewildered 
as Floris, at that moment standing belore 
her glass. ; 

For some time he walked to and fro, his 
brows knit, bis dark eyes flashing with the 
intentness of his thoughts; then be drew 
the sheet of note-paper frou bis pocket,and 
held it overthe lamp, as if be bad suddenly 
arrived at some decision. But as the paper 


| began to curl and turn brown with the beat 


he drew it away. 

“No, I cannot! What is the good 
it when girl's and 
head, puss- 
beautiful she is° 


of burn 


ng tl.e face, her voice 
> very t f ber = a 


Hi 


ITD 
Ww 


anda th 
baunt ” 
beautilu 

His eyes wandered to the portrait 
fair woian on the wail, and he shook 
head. 


of the 


Lis 


“Yes, Blanche, more beautiful even than | they will, for the sake of a littie mirth, and 
flung the | 
! Heaven, I | join in this ceremony. 


And she is the girl who 


money in wy face with scorn 


sandal-wood tabie, fell upon Persian hang- | 


There were about half a | 





EVENING POST. 


I loved her! Was it anger, or contempt,or 

both, that shone in her lovely gray eyes as 
| they met mine for the last time t-night ? 
| Why did she listen to me, why did she at 

stop ime? Wasshe revelling in the stor 
| of my humiliation? Florie Carlisle ! Floris! 
Itisa beautiful name! Hew proud and 
haughty she looked! She would not extend 
her hand towards her enemy! And I have 
ruined her! 

“That beautilul, peerless creature, Betty's 
companion ! I have ruined her. The law- 

ers—curse thein one and all !—told me so. 

can see her face now! I have pictured * 
offen enougii during the :ast week, but 
never as beautiful as it looked to-night. 
Heaven, how she must hate me! I wish I 
could hate ber! I wish'’—flinging the cigar 
into the grate—“that I could hate—no, not 
hate, but forget, her !"’ 

He st» ye! as he spoke, before the por- 
trait, and looked at it, and his face grew 
dark and troubled. 

With an —~ eg sigh he turned to the 
tatle. A pile of letters was carefully 
arranged on the polisl-ed surface, and he 
turned thei over with an abstracted air 
until he came to « small, square enve- 

lope. 

This he took up and opened, and shaking 
it,asif te get rid of a delicate perfume 
which pervaded it, he drew the letter slow- 
ly out. 


—~ 


“Dear Bruce,’’—he inurmured, reading it 
—“will you come and see me to-morrow? I 
| Want to ask you about—oh, so many, many 

things! 

“BLANCHE.” 





With an i-vpatient sigh he allowed the 
dainty little note drop from his fingers, 
| and began to pace the room again, as if pos 
| sessed by a deinon of unrest. 
| At last he stopped before the portrait,and 
| stood regarding it.” 
| “Yes, Blanche,’ be murmured, “I will 
| not see Ler again. I wili cast off the spell, 
|} and remember my honor and my halt 
| pligbted word. (Good-bye, beautiful reality 
more beautiful than any pictured vision. 
Good bye, Floris Carlisle! Ycu and I bave 
met too late !"’ 

With a sigh be turned out the lamp and 
went into the next room. It was the dress- 
| Ing-roow, between the sitting-room and bed- 
| chamber, and was dimly lit by a shaded 
lamp, held in the bands of a Venus Aphro- 
dite. 

There was a couch and 4 cvuple of chairs, 
besides the inevitable bath, and Lord Nor- 
nan was taking off his coat, when sudden- 
lv trom the couch there rose a man. 

Lord Norman started, and stood periectly 
notion less, 

With a yawn the man stretched himself 
and stood upright, and, in domg 80, pre- 
sented, in form anu fSeature, an alinost per- 
fect copy of Lord Norman hbi:uself. 

Excepting that the earl was in evening 
| dress and the man ina well-worn suit of 
serge, the resemblance in figure was alinost 
coin plete. 

There was the same white brow and dark 
eyes, the sane clear-cut mouth—though the 
stranger's was weaker and irresolute—the 
same colored hair ; even the hands, as the 
visitor lifted them wearily above his bead, 
were like. 

Lord Norman did not start, bat stood as 
if turned to stone. 

The awakened inan yawned, and stared 
vacantiy fora moment, then rubbing bis 
eyes, exclaimed— 

**Is that you, Bruce 7”’ 

“Raymond !" exclaimed Lord Norman, 
sternly. 

The man, with a light laugh, beld out bis 
hand, but ineeting with no response, let it 
Lord 





Ee 


| drop, and laughed ; a close copy of 
Norman’s own laugh. 

“Surprised, eh, Bruce? Annoyed, too? 
Now really that isn't fair! Haven't you a 
| welooine for your old friend ? Notafter five 
years’ absence! Come, I say, you might 
| have a friendly word or two!” 

“What brings you bere? Why have you 
come 7?” asked Lord Norman, sternly. 

The man called Raymoud laughed 
loud. 

“That ineans a long story ; and you hate 
long stories, don’t you?) You always did! 
I’ve come from Australia. Bruce, you've 
no idea what a beast of a place Australia is, 
| especially when you have spent most of 
| your time in it in breaking stones! Never 

go to Australia, Bruce! 

Because I’d nowhere else to go! Where 
| should I go, but to my old triend Bruce 
Norinan ?” and the visitor siniled with in- 
eftable satistaction, «8s if be had answered 
the question completely. 


[f0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_ 2c - 


PITCHERING.—This ludicrous ceremony 
is still practiced in some parts of Yorkshire, 
England, when a person goes to see his 
sweetheart the first time. It is pertorined 
thus :—One of the young iInimates of the 
‘family takes a small pitcher and half fills 
it with water; he then goes, attended by his 
companions, and, presenting it to the luver, 
deinands « present in money. If be is dis 
posed to give anything, he drops bis con- 
tribution into the pitcher, and they retire 
without furtber teclestation. He is thus 


out 





made a free tmnan, and can quietly pay his 
visits in future without being subject to ar 
” ar exact ! But if fler crepeatel 
na is, t > verr Ines L 4 
8S ©1t r Sa 
cher ra ye era r A “ 
which t! water is epliied a 
broke. lf anv young and Ir . 
neighbor should get an inkling Of tors viet 


 annov the enainored swatm,-irequentiy 


Why bave I oune? . 


‘ 





| Bric-a- Brac. 


Tae QUALITIES or Foup.—A little use- 
ful information concerning the qualities of 


food, the amount and kind of nutrition- 
matter they contain,the wantso! the huinan 
system and the best way of cooking, would 
often save fully one-tiurd, and, in many 
instances, half the ex pense. 

MoTuer Eve's Tous.—Situated in the 
desert, about a quarter of amile from tle 
western gate of the City of Jedd, is an ob- 
ject of interest to Christian and Mussulinan 
alike—the grave of Eve, or, as she is called 
in Arabic “the mother of mankind.”’ It is 
diffeult & trace the origin of the legend that 
allots to Eve this desert tomb as ber last 
reating-place, and it is doultiul whether it 
ms of any great antiquity. However this 
mnay be, the toinb is regarded with grert 
reneration by the numerous pilgrims who 
visit Jeddo, and few failto worship ut the 
shrine. 


Ovp Beviers.—It, at dinner a person vet 
unmarrie1 be placed inadvertently be- 
| tween a married coupla, be sure he or she 
| will get a partner within the year. It ima 
pity it must be inadvertently. If a person 
when rising throw down his chair, he is 
considered guilty «f untruth. A potato 
begged or stolen is a preservative aguinst 
rheumatism. Chestnuts have the une 
efficacy. If you feel on a sudden 
a shivering sensation in your back, there is 
somebody walking over your future grave. 
A reon speaking by hiiweil will die a 
violent death. Don't go under a ladder, 
for if you do you will be hanged. 

In Two VoLuMeEs.—The late King of 
Prussia once sent to an vide-decaimp, Colo- 
nel Malachowski, who was brave but poor, 
a small portfolio bqund likea!l ook in which 
were deposited five hundred crowns, Some 
time afterwards he inet the officer, and said 
to him, “Well, how did you like the new 
work I sent you?” “Excessively, sire,” 
replied the colonel. “I read it with such 
interest that I awaitthe second volume 
with impatience.”” The king siniied, and, 
when the officer's birthuday arrived, be pre 
sented him with another portiolio, similar 

' In every respect to the first, but with these 
words engraved on it—This work is com- 
plete in two voluines,"’ 

“Macuines,”’—In inany parts of Soot- 
land carriages of all descriptions are called 
“machines.”” The teri is used there as the 
word “trap” is used bere. Ifa *‘inachine’’ 
is wanted on Sunday, it inust be asked for 
“to go to church.” When you have it you 
can go where you like. Coaches vere first 
introduced into England by Fitzalan, Earl 


| of Arundel, in 1580, A pair of horses was 
the limit. Buckingham, in 1619, com- 
menced the practice of barncasing six 


borses to a carriage. Iu the rey of Henry 
IV. of France carriages were so rare that, 
' when the king wanted t» go anywhere ana 
the queen happened to Lave the carriage 
out, his majesty had to remain at bome! 
| Warre or Biack.—The origin of the 
practice of using white and black balls to 
denote approval and disapproval especially 
is thought be the sauie as that of mark- 
ing days in the calender white or black ; c- 
cording asthey were good or evil. The 
ancient Thracians or Seythians had a cus- 
tom of throwing into an urn or quiver 
every night before they slept a white peb- 
ble if the day had p.ssed pleasantly, or a 
black one if it had net. At their deaths the 
bbles were counted, and their lives were 
udged & have been happy or unhappy as 
| the white or black preponderated, Froin this 
probably grew the Roman custen: of mark- 
ing lucky days with chalk and unlucky 
ones with charcoal, The Romans voted at 
trials with white and biack pebbies. 
WrovuGgunt ITRoN.—Wrouglt, otherwise 
called bar or malleable iron, is nade trom 
the rough pig-iron in this manunes: it is tiest 
refined, which is chi-tly done nthe *pud- 
dling furnace,’’ the iron being exposed to 
very great heat, and stirred about while a 
strong current of air plavs over its surface; 
the intense heat consumes (he carbonaceous 
matter remaining in the iron, and all the 
eart! ly impurities rise to the surface in the 
form of slag, and allowed toran off. Gradu- 
ally as the iron beco:nes purer,its fusibility 
generally lessens, and it becomes tough 
like dough, even though the neat of the 
furnace be undiminished; it is then with- 
drawn, and while still red-hot is beaten 
with the forge-hamumner or subjected to 
roliing, by which tneans it becomes much 
more tenacious, frou its pariicies: being 
more closely compacted. This process con- 
verts hard, brittle, fusible pig tnetal intoa 


—- “lastic bar, very malleable, but hard- 
| ty 


usible at ail. 

RoiiinG THE PUMPKIN.—It istoid ofan 
excellent minister tual happening one day 
© pass by the open door of a room where 
bis daugisters and some youny friends were 
assernbied, be thougiit, from what be over- 
heard, that they were inakinyg too tree with 
the characters of their neigtibors; acd, after 


their visitors had departed, he gave his 
children a lecture on the sinfuluess of 
sandal. They answered— ‘Hut, tather, 
what shall we talk about? We must talk 
about something!" “It youcan do noth- 
ing else,"’ he replied, “geta pumpkin and 
rell  ateout; that will at least be linmocent 
liversion. A short tiie aller an «as ocila- 
f Sters wet at tis louse and 
Pr y tb EL 
= q 
¢ " 4 
4 “st u , 
‘ V 
gave itt er tather, _, 
lather, roll it ateout!’ rhe minister was 
obliged to explain to his) brethren, and 


geou-huinor Was instantly restured. 











































THE SATU 





NIGHT THOCOGHTS. 





BY Bc. 





Be sf! and calm, so beatiful the sight, 
The dbura.ng beat bad passed - 

Te eves that «carted «ith excess of light 
Dart aces bad come at last. 


Par vert 04, in the Geep reelt of bearvee, 
tare kept their brilliieet «a7 

The great (rion, aad thoer Sisters Seven, 
With all their bright array. 


And asl watched the giorices Srmsmerst, 
Behold, a bright ofar fell - 

Bo silenti: ot fell, with show éeeceet 
A ea4 and mute tare etl. 


B+, hast thou left the sphere appointed thee, 
Lite some lost ear his evel, 

Pind@ing the talth and paticoce failing thee 
Lefore thou’ det eon the gua! ? 


(or hast thew taken bets lower room, 
In «hich t+ work sad pray . 

1 neelOe) love eceking, throegt toll sed gicom., 
Those that bate gome astray * 


With trembling bope and pastiomate éevire 
The eaget Quretions rose - 

Ul neclfsh, unquenched, they «till sepire, 
Till shies etraage life shall cles. 


Srviving to penetrate the mystery, 
frur heman seners fail, 

Till Drath, the great re vealer, passiog Dy. 
feently withdraws the veil 


Bound With a Chain. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS WEDDED WIFE- | 








“LADYBIRD &8 PENITENCE, “WE 
KISSED AGAIN,” ““ROBIN,”” 


‘BUNCHIE,” ETC 





CHAPTER VI —(costiscep ) 


O much the better,dear,”” Mies Tresilian | 

cried, with recovered cheertulncm. “It's 
LJ far nicer to be born grx*i-looking. Are 
you thinking of going t your room 7°’ —as 
Avie rose. **The first dior ts the left on the 
landing above, I think’ —waguelv. ‘Sisal! 
I ring for some one  sbow it ty you? I hupe 
you'll find everything right” 

So disinimed, with a gay. smiling mod, 
Miss Derrick departed in search: of ber own 
a ment, and, having frumd @, oot as in- 
dicated, nade haste Wl celebrate this uew 
beginning of ber lite with a joyful burst of 
tears. 

Dinner, Avis understood, was at seven ; 
atten ininutes before that bour, thereture, 
she was standing outside the door, butthrning 
her loug black ylovea, in lingering tasiion, | 
a one who loiters purp arly. 

Sne had spent three mminutesin the pro- 
cess,and was debating with herself the pro- 
priety of beginning allower again, when a 
door on the same landing opened suddenly 
and a inan caine out, in evening-dreas, with 
an open book in his hand, a dry and rusty- 
looking voluine that seeued to breathe vu! 
law. 

He was reading with an intentnes which 
would have taken him pest ber, uncon- 
acious of her presence, bad she not stepped 
forward to arrest his. 

“May linterrupt you for a moment?” 
she asked, confused and biushing. «I1— 
want lo say smething te you.” 

“Certainly” — lovking much surprised, 
and withastif? bow. “I am af your ser- 
vice." 

“It is only,” she began with difficulty— . 
*T imean—" 

“Yes 7" 

*] wanted t» beg vour pardon!” she trurst 
ous desperately, urged by the wondering 
question in hisglance. “I was were rude 
wo you to-dav, borribly rude—and—and—I 
felt that 1 could not sit at your table and eat 
Your salt without making an apology. That 
is all.” 

There was silence for a moment 

“Lam sorry you should have troubled 
yourself about 1,"' be satd then, so:mnewhat 
awkwardiy, but with a perceptibie thaw in 
the chiiliness of bis tone. “It was realiy of 
very littie oonmsequence ! 

“Was it? she said, in a mortified voice, 
turning Ler bead away. “I am sorry tu 
have interrupted you for such a little imat- 
ter then. But I thought vou were annoyed, 
and—I was very sorry.” 

**Please do not be," he exclaimed hurried- 
ly. “lm afraid I received your apology 
cbur!iebly: but I was taken by surpriseand 
my wanner is invariably bad, I beliewe™ — 
with a half-laugh. “I assure you I quite 
appreciate your goodness in waking it. 
But,” glancing quickly round,“your roouss 
are notup here, surely * I told thew to get 
ready tiose my cousin @cevpied on the j 
drawing-room floor.” 

“Your mother directed me here,” Avis | 
said, wondering ; “so there could be no 
iniel.ke.” 

*Kut there wase,"’ he retorted vexediy. 
*] gave particular directions that you 
should not be put on this landing, beesuse 
—bLecause, in fact, iny own roca are here. | 
Tam obliged tost up very late af nigtst 
Sinetiines, and should be likely tw disturb 
you th passing your duor. I ueust have this 
arranged.”’ 


“Please do nt. m my socount * Avie 
exciaismedl o*] af t ; tise cant 
o >. " “ ° ° a+ 
= " * — . ‘sa alg « - 
a . af a 
Ne “ a mt ber r : isl 
. you { ect tes te y Deir x bere 
A siusile Mashed swiftiy inte Treamilian’s 


eyes, nis Orin lips unvbent 
“I think | ougut to claw another apuiogy | 


for that sreech,” he said, with unwonted 
gaiety ; and then, bearing the summons ot 
the gong, both burried down the stairs to 
dinner. 

Avis was some steps in advance, the 
crape trail of her long gown keeping Tres- 
sijian at a respectful Cistance ; she had 
reached the hall betore bim, and quickly 
opened the nearest vcr. 

It wasnot the dining-room, she saw at 
onee, but a sort of study, decidedly shabby 
as to furniture, witha big shaded gasjet 
burning over a well-worh writing-tabie, 
heaeee with Looks and papers, an old arin- 

r drawn in front of oend 0 general at- 
incepbere of tobaccv-sinoke, strange, yet 
nt anplearant. 

She taken all thisin in a moment, 
while Tressilian sprang forward with ein- 
barrassed explanation and oey- 

“Not there—the dining-rvom on the 
other side. I beg your pardon; I should 
bave warned you that this ismyr den. I'm 
afraid you are ball-euflocated with the 
sinoke.’ 

“I beg vour pardon—no--I liked it,” 
Avis answered confusediy, turning from 
the door, 

Her heart was beating with a ‘eeling she 
could not understand ; she could not tell 
why this revelation of the man's bome-life 
should so curiously effect ber. 

She sat through dinner with abment eyes, 
noting little in the rooin beyond a pair of 
portraits, matches, one of ber hostess, in 
eoourt dress, all diamonds, lappets, and 


| plumes, the other of a distingutsh-looking 


elderly man,robed as a judge, whose strony 
likeness t) Tressilian at once proclaimed 
hive his father. 

“Do you mind very much being alone, 
dear?" Mrs. Tressilian asked, after the 
ladies had returned to the drawing-room. 
“I'm so sorry, buil have an engagement 
for to-night which I could mat withdraw 
frou.a birtuday reception—a very old triend 
—and I've got a new gewn for it, a berribly 
dear one too. Keally, Elie bas no om- 
science ; she will ruin me! And one must 


| dream, it's a dutv one owen society. So you 


see, dear, | can't help going.” 

“Of course—indeed, I steuld be miiser- 
abie if you stayed at bome tor me,"" Avis 
returned, with truth. 

Mrs. Tressilian kisead her, gave ber some 
novels to reat, ana fluttered gaily away ; 
Avis sat on, over the fire, ber bead on ber 
hband,the tea slowly covling on the table Dy 
ber side. 

About twenty minutes alter her hostess 
bad shut the door, it opened again to adinit 
Tressilian., Avis glanced up at hin with « 
half startled look. 

“You have come tor your tea? I'm 
afraid it’s rather cold—sbali I ring for some 
fresii 7’ 

“Not atall, I like it cold. Thanks,” as he 


‘ gently took the cup she poured out; then 


abruptly — “I thought my maber was 
here."’ 

“She has gone ont; she had an engage- 
ment” 

‘“sracious goodness, the fourth this 
week !"" be muttered, frowning. “I hope 
you don't mind ?7"'—eagerly. “She would 

very sorry to neglect you, | know, it is 
only that she isa little thoughtless: I bope 
you are not dull!" 

“Not in the least,thabk you,I have plenty 
of amusemeut bere.” 

The situation somehow had an element of 
awkwardnese in it, for whieh Mra. Tress!- 
ian's abmence imigiht, OF soight mot, acevus ft. 
Trensilian got up, in answer ls 4 scratching 
atthe door, toletin alitte biue-gray ter- 
rier, lor whose presence he apologized, and 


table. 
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SR ae . | 
“A great deal, I think, considering what 
bigh ground you take on the question of 
propriety. Apparently you practices it by | 
x Lad 


Treaal lian‘s pale face reddene }. 

“{ don’t think,” be said, in a tow cutting 
voice, “you can be in earnest in — tw 
read those—these vile things!" with a low- 
ering look at the yellow pile under his 
arin. “With one who did not understand 
your characte’, your vlstinacy would place 
itim avery ugly light. For my part’ — 
with a vexed, tired sigh—“I cannot under: | 
stand why women should delight to lower | 
themselves froin the pedestals we nen 
would set them on.” a 

The door closed; he wasn gone. Avis 
dropped back into her chair, crossed ber 
arms upon the table, and bid ber burning 
face in them. . 

It was tingling as with a blow from those 
last words of bis; memory woke, and stung 
ber with keenest huiniliated pangs. She did 
not quite know how long she so lay, deal — 
avd biind with misery ; she was roused out | 
of lethargy by the sharp joyous bark of the | 
dog which its master had suut in,and which 
bad been sitting since with mournful pa- 
tience at the door, now and then entreating | 
by a faint whine, t be let out to follow | 
baie. 

Avishad not heeded those demonstra- 
tions; bit she was startled int» attention by 
the creature's loud = ead: Lge hurried- 
lv looked up to find Tressilian standin be- 
side ber, looking down with a perturbed 
lace on ber tearstained uplifted one. He 
turned bis head away bastily, mercifully 
forvearing to scrutinise those wet eyes, Liat 
agonized hot binsh. 

J ougiit to apologize for disturbing yon 
again,’ he began, in «a quick uneconifer- 
table voice ; “tut the fact is it wast) make 
an apology Icame. I have been thinking 
over our--our recent conversation ; and i 
have oune to the corclusion thatthe man- 
ner in which lyave my advice was dis 
courteous and dixacreeable, ard that you 
had a pertect right to resent it. I consider,” 
hastily, “that | was quite justified in doing 
what 1 did, but not as J did it; you under- 
stan: 7°’ 

“Perfeetir ; and I think it is vere kind of 
ron to sav 80," she answered tresuulously. 
“J's sorry | was 80 finpertinent; aod I 
hope you will believe inne when I say that I 
bad no wish to read the book, none atall ! 
I had only just opened it. It was my dread- 
fal temper !"’ with an effort. “I hate to give | 
ies 9°° 

“So do most of us, I think,” he said,sinil- 
ing slightly. 

“And you believe me ?”’ 

“Certainly Ido! I have brought you an- | 
other book, Miss Derrick, Black's last 
novel, which I hope you will like,” laying 
iton the table. 

“Thank vou. I—I willtry to keep my | 
temper better in future,”’ Avis faltered, 
hanging her head. Ail the ruddy gold on it 
was sparkling in the light. 

“And. tomend ny manners!’ Tressil- 
jan said, with his rare bright smile. “I 
must get back to my work now. Good- 
night, Miss Derrick !’’ 

Then he called t bis dog, and took his 
final departure. 





CHAPTER VII. | 
HIS first day of Avis’s presenee in the 
Tressilian household toight be accepted 
asasample of any seattered through 
the «ix months that followed. 
Calimsthere were amid these stor:nse— 


| nay, lengthy spelis of actual fair weather, 
whom be ordered at once to grt under tie | 


Avis opened one of the bovks her hostess | 


had offered ber, and began to read sane 
lines of it, absentiv, without heeding what 
she read; she knew it was French, ana lit- 
tie else, till Tressilian’s voice, short aud 
stern, startied her. 

“Will you kindly allow ine to lovk at 
that book 7°" it said. 

The words were an entreaty, bat the tone 
was «command , A*is leit baugiity on tse 
lostant. 

“Which ?°' she asked coldly. 

“This.”’ 

He laid a strong hand on the yellow-oat- 


ed novel, and swept a and two of three | 


others of its kind into bis keeping. “Just 
as Tthougit !"" he muttered, turuimng tue 
volumes over with wrathful looks. 

“Dun sorry to deprive vou of your amuse- 
ment, Miss Derrick, but I cannot allow you 
to read such books as these.” 

“Cannot allow !" she repeated, flushing 
angrily. “Excuse ine; but I cannot reeg- 
nize vour right to dictate to :ne in tiie tsat- 
ter. Will you beso kind as Ww give me 
back those books 7" 

“Most certainiv | will not." 

He took the books up deliberate! vy, vlaced 
them under his arm, and rose. 

“They are not fit for your rea diag.” 

“J aus the best judge uyseif, [I think.as to 
what is fit for me!"’ rising too, with Mashing 
eyes and heaving chest. 

“I doubt it,’ drily. * And, in any ewe, I 


with evil that vou may learn to distinguish 
it frou good." 


ee ee 


when man and woman inet day by day,tace 
to face and eye to eve,in amitv—rays of 
such soul-gladening sunshine as never 
hitherto bad shone on Avis Derrick’'s life; 
but manva rainy morn and eve, nipping 
from, sharp hail,and bitter biast had broken 
in upon tLe balcyon time and withered al! 
its promise. 

Not all the good resolutions,on both sides 


| liberally made, cou:d restrain the combat. 
| ania, once some apple of discord, flung be- 


} 


| Cannot permit vou to beeune acyuainted 


“I can t see that mny morals are any busi- | 


news of yours! ' Avis cried, criumsonu,but d- 
fiasit. 


“Possibly not. Nevertheless I don't 


tener ans Ger Let Vets pwriseons y if tne 1 with such 
reacioy 48 Lliisse lutig as ¥ i femain under 
¥ 
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“Jou may presuin what vou ke tj 
sting a Wrathiul look at ber, and staking 


towards the door, “ll qannot see what the 
fact of the'r being usine could heve to do 
with the matter. 


tween, had set themsin arins ayainst each 
Aber ; vor yetthe disinal forecast of that 
biting of the dust and eating of humbie- 
pie involved in tne presently-furced 
apolomy. 

Pientitul as their bickeripgs were, they 
might have been yet more numerous had 
not Treasilian adhered as closely as might 


| be to bis promise of keeping out of Miss 


Derrick’s wav; though it is doubtful 
whether Miss Derrick was as yratefil as sie 
siould have been for this delicate atiention 
> ber wish. 

She bad learnt a great deal in these 
months past of her test's character and 
node of life; and, woman-like, had leaped 
to aseocond conciusion, as absolute as her 
first, regarding him. It had eome to this 
with ber now. that the world of men for her 
narrowed into one, and that man Jolin 
Tressilian. 

Nhe had studied him very carefully. She 
had found out the defects in bis character— 
found thei few and sligh! blemishes a:uid 
inanv aud great beauties. j 

Specialiy was she moved to adimire his 
behavior to his motber, bis stoic patience 
with ber ftrivolitv, extravagance, conceit, 
his huinble endurance of her lame ntations, 
frequent and public, over lisown want of 
manner, of appearance, «of eapril—lis 1em- 
juste bearing with her fillies aud endeavours 
to amend and cover them. | 

Iyeng since had Avis discovered to wl n 


pertained those pernicious novela, ¢ 


* it. Be ta their selwx« the we 
re always iving about, offending 
ber sou seyes and exciting in bim, Avis 
Saw, With secret ainuseinent, Constant fears 
jor her power «f resisting teuiptatiou. Miss 
Derrick bad fitted int her niche ig tbe 











, at Tressilian’s house if I wisb. 





housebold more ly and perfectly than 
she bad thou m weatd ts poasible. f 

Mrs. Tr ian had not found her, after 
all, atruly kindred spirit ; Avis had disap. 
pointed ber by an undue disposition to 
seriousness” and the shaping and sewing 
of Dorcas garments ; but she consoled her. 
self vy making the girl useful in many 
— and, at worst, she was some one to 

wo. 

Avis found little duties fall gradually in- 
to ber bands to perform, bousekeepiug- 
matters, the care of the tradesinen’s books, 
the store-closet, the linen, dealings with 
hard fact loathed of Mrs. Tressilian’s weak 
soul. 

She even kept, by stealth and proxy, an 
eye on the wardrobe of the howse-msaster, 
sending Sareh to search out buttonless 
shirts, decaying socks, gloves yawning «at 
the seanss, and herself repairing the dain- 
ages with anxious haste an neatness. 
Nurse Sarab all the thanks — but 
what of that ? Derrick had all the la- 
bor, which was ber heart's desire. 

It was early May now ; skies wero bluer, 
airs softer, the greenness of the spring time 
was dawning freshly, even iu sooty square 
gardens and dingy London parks;and a 
new wisery, born of an old fault, caine into 
Avis’s life. 

She bad gone out one day with Mrs, Tres. 
silisn to make calls ; and, after sitting out 
tww or three, bad wearied of the round, and 
begged to be set down atthe gate of Ken- 
singtow Gardens,ana called for there on ber 
hostess’s return. 

She had spent half an hour pleasantiy 
enough, pacing dreamiiy ander the trees in 
an unfrequented alley, when a man, who 
had been walking quickly towards her, 
stopped saddeuly in front of her,and raised 
his pat,with an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure. It was Lewis Wynter. 

It seemed to Avis that the old chain, loose- 
ly ec iled around her, bad tightened, with a 
bard jerk, into a winding, wounding fet- 
ter. 

She steod still, with a death-white face, 
staring at him, the very breath suspended 
on ber lips. She knew it was a shock, that 
she bad not been expecting it, and yet it 
seeined too that she bad looked forward for 
this for years! It was bcr spectral terror in 
corporeal sbape at last ! 

There could be no inistake. He looked 
much older certainly ; there were faint 


| crowsfeet about his eyes and lires around 


his mouth deeper than should be on the 
face of a inan of thirty-seven, and the ex- 
pression of it, neutra: in old times, had 
settied now into something cold, bard and 
shifty. 

Avis saw all this, even while he stood be- 
fore her, swwiling and talking of an unex- 
pected pleasure and ber being s0 little 
changed, 

Sue awoke suddenly, with a shiver, and 
hurriedly turned to pass him; but he per- 
ceived the intent and thwarted it, barring 
ber passage with a sudden darkening of bis 
lace. 

*You have mace no mistake in recogniz- 
ing me,”’ be said, there was something 
dangerous now in the lowered tone of his 
voice. **You are inaking one in turning 


| away—so great a one indeed that I ain 


obliged to remind you of the very contiden- 
tial character of our old acquaintance.”’ 

“Itisthat very thing which I desire to 
forget,”’ Avis cried, her pale face beginning 
t» blaze with color now. ‘Let ine pass, 
sir; 1 wonder you dare look me in the 
lace. 

She made another attempt to pass him, 
but again he deliberately frustrated it. 

“I dare a good deal nore than that,” be 
said, with a short laugh. “Cone, Avis, 
you're notachild now; you must under. 
stand very well that it’s your interest to be 
friends with ine.”’ 

“T understand nothing of the kind,” she 
answered haughtily, but with an effort— 
“unless that any offer of friendship froin 
you to me is an insult ! Be so good as to let 
ine pass “eg 

“IT shall do nothing ofthe kind till I’ve 
said iny say. You're playing the ingenue, 
pretending ignorance or obtusity ; but it’s 
rather thin forine. Tuings have gone too 
far between us forsuch a pretence. 1 sball 
put the state of affairs in plain words before 
you, and let you take your choice of two 
Courses— peace or war, 

“Of course you're very well awaro that 
I've got vour name in my hands, and that 
it rests with me entirely whetberthe bistory 
O° vour @lopement with ine, seven and a 
half years ago, beco nes public property or 
not? Yes, 1 see you understand that,” 
louking with cruel coolness at the girl’s 
miserably chang ng face, now death-pale, 
low »ppy-red. 

“Weill, I've no desire whatever to pub- 
lish that story; provided,” as she looked up 
with a4 sudden gleain of hope,*‘you treat ime 
as | wish; receive ine,in fact, as an old 
friend. I say nothing ota nearer relation 
now; but I deinand to be placed on the toot 
ing of an intunate, privileged to call cn you 
You see I 
know where you are staying.” 

“And if 1 refuse to accede to the de- 


; Inands 7" Avis inquired calinly. 


She was wholly pale now, aud her face 
looked quite rigid. 

‘Then it will be war to the knife?’ he 
said turning a biack and bitter look on her. 
“1'm netthe sort of nan to bear trampling 
on, Miss Derrick, for which, in good part, 
you've vourself w tbank ! When ycu inade 


@ fool of ine that nigbt,vou did me a greater 
wrong than you know of; you sent ine to 
ruin. I meant to be a good husband to vou 


and I would have been—I was fonder of 
you than of any «ther wouian I’ve seen he- 
fore or since- 

“Stop, please,”’ Avis interrupted,in a low 
angry voice. “I don’t care to hear about 
tuat.”’ 
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The passion-spots of red bad begun 
born again upon ber cheeks; ber eyes lovk- 
ed dark and wild ahove t!.ew 

‘] regret boing obliged to remind 
that & r best poll to listen to what- 
ever I wish to say,’ 
den sinister politeness. “Unless, indeed, 
you choose the other alternative? In ti at 
case, Miss Derrick, there will probably be 
a paragraph or twoin one of the society 
journels anent that little escapade of yours; 
and—presto—all the women will turn their 
backs on you, firmly persusded that you 
are not sinned against, but sinning. I know 
your charming sex, vou see. I can imagine 
perfectly what Mrs. Tressilian, for instance, 
would say on the subject, and that precivus 
prig, her son “a 

“Stop !’’ Avis cried, stanping her foot. 
“If lam to buy the privilege of your 
friendship, Captain Wynter'’—with bitter 
e:mphasis—“at the sost of listening to such 
speeches as these,I decline the boon. I may 
as well bear them froin others as from you, 
though what you can hope to gain by such 
unmanly persecution of a belpless woman 
it puzzles ine to imagine. Let me pans, I 
say! Thank Heavon, at least your power 
to insult me will be gone when you have 
told that miserable story. I need never 
then see your face again.” 

“You arethe sane as ever, I see,” he 
muttered, stili resolutely barring her pro- 
gress in the quiet side-walk where he 
stood still staring at her with dark eyes 
Hurning under bis drawn black brows, 
“Enough todrivea man mad with your 
tempers and caprices, and that beautiful 
face of yours. Look here,Avis Derrick,1'm 
more of a fool about you than ever, { be- 
heve, I'll make an easy bargain with you. 








Only treat ine with decent civility, and I'll 
treat you with kindness; I'll bold my 
tongue about that old story,to you and 


every one else, [ promise, and I'll keep my 
woid. Come, it’s not much I ask, a simile 
and a few friendly words when we tnéet ; 
it's not a heavy price to pay for keeping 
such a secret !"’ 

“No,” Avis allowed faintly. The reaction 
had coine alter her late excitemnent; she was 
treinbling all over now,hber lips were shak- 
ing as they formed the words. “I shall be 
grateful to you, if you will do that. Now, 
nay I go, please? I—I have an appoint. 
ment!’ 

“Let me walk with you to the gate 
then.” 

Avis did not dare demur ; and so it came 
about that Mrs. Tressilian, looking out of 
ber brougham as it drew up belore the gate 
saw Captain Wynter strolling towards her 
by Miss Derrick’s side, and recognized him 
with an airy nod and sinile. 

He bad been a school-triend of ber son's; 
and,if John did not now altogether approve 
of him, why, he had a disagreeable way of 
disparaging many people who were very 
well received in society, and championing 
impossible persons whom she found herself 
obliged to taboo ! 

There was no doubt of the positii n Cap- 
tain Wynter's people occupied; so Mrs, 
Tressilian received him graciously enough, 
and bis compliment on her charming looks 
very graciously indeed. 

Betore the carriezge rolled away, be had 
obtained what he was fishing for, an invita- 
taion to look in at afternoon teatime some 
evening soon. 

Avis bad had to give bim her hand at 
parting, and a forced pale sinile, which be 
returned with a plainly exu‘ting one, as be 
stood, with lifted hat, watching them drive 
away. Onthe whoie, be thought be bad 
done well. 


* * - * * 


“You are not looking very well, Miss 
Derrick; I'tn afraid town doesn’t agree with 
you.” 

Tressilian made the remark in an odd 
half-cross sort of voice, with a little pucker 
in his forehead. 


He haa been helping his guest t» fruit, 


and could not help noticing how her 
hand shook as she stretehed it out for the | 
plate. 


Avis denied the iniputation, her pale face 
suddenly ina flame. Weuld he find out 


next that she had been erying? She was | 
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to | 


be inti. nated, with sud- | 


‘No, thaok you,” Avis answered almost 
insadibly, with whitening lips. 

“Really, Join,” Mra, Tresmlian exclaim- 
od, with a littie vexed titer, ‘you are so 
horribly downright, you quite frighten one! 
What poor Captain Wynter done, I 


| should like to know? One would think he 





| flight was « young North-countr 
/ name Hugh Massey,a cousin ef 


had committed forgery, at least, by the 
way you speak of hin! Itecan’t be pleas 
ant or Avis, whose old friend he is, to bear 
you.” 

Tressiltan wheeled suddenly upon his 
chair so as to face Miss Derrick. 

“My imo-.her in correctly infor med, I sup- 
pose ?"’ he asked, in a voice of dry diagust. 
“Captain Wynter claims you,Miss De-rick, 
as a friend?" 

Avis crushed her hands belpleassly to- 
gether, lifting, with a nopeless wild appeal, 
her tniwerable eves to his. She feit as - < somr 
he had commanded her to sign her death- 
warrant, and there was no escape. 

“Yes,’’ she said dully, in a sort of broken 
whisper. 

It was all over now. 

“In that case”’--with sarcastic civility— 
“there's no more to be said. I have only to 

Noize to Miss Derrick for the untortunate 
slip I have made in disparaging ber friend, 
and hope that she may find bim a sate and 
pleasantone. And now, if you'll excuse 
me, I'll get to my work.” 

He rose an he spoke, and left the room. 
Avis looked after hiin with duinb despairtul 
eyes. Truly ber chain bad begun Ww gall. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


N the month that followed, it seemed to 
| A vis that those fetters were eating into 

her very soul, 

Captain Wynter was not the man to 
neglect bis opportunities, He took advantage 
of Mrs. ‘Tressilian’s perinission to drop in to 
tea « few Gays aiter it was given, devaing 
himself a good deal to his: hostess during 
the hovr he stayed, and making biumsel! so 
agreeable that a second invitation was the 
rerult of the first. After that it became no 
uncommon thing for him to appear twice 
weekly, an arrangement which, as the days 
for bis appearance varied, bad the effect of 
keeping Avis, for a couple of bours every 
evening, stretched on the rack of her 
wretched expectations, feverishiy listening 
for the sound of bis knock, his step. 

She bad & give him her band when he 
caine, to force a sinile of greeting to her dry 
lips,to look into his face,to answer when he 
spoke to her; and, when he did not come, 
there was that long agony of suspense, of 
watching, of listening. 

Avis did not know whether the active or 
the passive misery were the harder to be 
borne. 

And this was not all. 

An iengeenenes barrier had risen between 
her and John Tressilian tram the day on 
whichis ber trembling lips, telling their un- 
willing lie, bad owned t the entertaining 
of a triendship for Lewis Wynter. And nu 
wonder, the girl thought, loyal in ber pain; 
fire and ice might no more live together 
than these two sand side by side in any 
woman's heart. He ha cast her out from 
the |4ast share in his, that was evident; she 
was not worthy of ever so sinall a portion 
of his regard. 

Chillest civility was now her sole deserv- 
ing—stern, still-angry looks—sometiines 
polite sneers—inost often total absence. 

Mr. Tressilian dined out very often now, 
and *«howed the stubbornest attachment, 
on home-staying nights, to his dingy den 
down-stairs. He looked tired and rather ill 
of late, Avis thought, with miserable silent 
pangs of yearning and regret, like a iman 
burning the candle st both ends, wearing 
hinmelf out with work and worry. 

She had some faint fancy, which was half 
fear, half a paintul hope,that the dissolution 
of their fellowship had had something to do 
with his weary and troubled looks; but this 
faney she was obliged, with humbled 
blushes, to relinquish, 

The person who put this littie delasion to 

aqguire,by 
ressilian’s, 


who had taken to calling very frequently of 


sitting with her back to the light, the goid- | 
Kreen twilight of a fair May evening ; but | 
even in the dusk, she could feel his eves | 


upon her face, and she had a foolish faney 
that it was impossible to bide from him 
anything he wished to know. 

She protested hurriedly that she was qvite 
Well, that town agreed with her perfectly, 
yes, she took plenty of exercise in answer 
tw an inquiry trom Tressilian. 


“She walked for an hour in the Gardens 
yesterday,’ Mrs, Tressilian said, stretching 
4 white hand carelessly towards the dish of 
Hzsin front of ber. “And that reminds me, 
Whom do you think we saw there, John? 
Your old friend Lewis Wynter.” 

“No friend of mine!” Tressillian declared 
curtly, bringing the nut-crackers together 
With an ominous crunch upon a walnut. 
“You were not more than barely civil t 
hin, I hope? He has come into some 
Sinall property lately by the death of an 
aunt, and is trving, on the strength of it, to 
recover some standing in society. Count- 
enance trom a lady in your position would 
help bim to boister up a damaged repute 
tion; he’iltry to ingratiate himself with 
you, no doubt; so I warn you now not to 
receive hiin he woul tbe a 


as 4 iriend in 


editable one ! 
nuts as he spoke,rag 
wit Sharp ttle reports Ke r sf ” 
nad accuniulated an 
mthe plate before hi 
at thein now with a sort of 
ness, 
‘*Have some walnuts, Miss Derrick ?’’ he 


said, pushing the plate towards her, 


extravagant pre 
Linein n,and glowers j 


angry helpless- 


Jate at the house in Norlolk Square, 

“John seemsto have been working double 
tides lately,” he ovserved one evening, when 
‘Tressilian had alleged his usual excuse of 


business for leaving the drawing-room,once | 


his cup of tea was swallowed, “The silk 
gown coming #o close goads him on, I 
suppose. Hope le won't over-do it I" 

{ don’t think be is looking quite well,’’ 


| Avis remarked, with studied calinness, 


“Ol, well!" said young Massey, siniling. 
“He's well enough, I think ; be’s awfully 
strong, though he doesn’t look it--could lick 
any tellow of bis size at Harrow. But it 


‘takes the good out of life, somehow, to be 


| drooped auburr head,and colored suddeniy. | 


lieve that, Miss Derrick——’ 


always driving at sometbing—looking s far 
betore you, you can't see what's round about. 
It's not as if 
He'll be worth about two thousand a year, 1 
suppose, when cousin Linda dies, without 
his profession at all. 
imagine bow he can like to stay down there, 
stewing over musty books, when be touigit 
be spesding the time up bere’’—be turned 
an eloquent look on his girl-companiot's 


“E know I couldn't do it, if I were in wis 
place,’ he added, tia low voice. 
“No, Idon't think you coald,” retorted 


Avis, with a faint simile. “Stewing, as 
q 
you call it, isu‘t much in your line, Mr 
i asad ° 
‘ Mine 
“A A _ at s - 
. “A i » 
[ aAasSuUTe Vou, | tr i the sum biest ‘ 
lows going. I know I nono sap,and stupid, 


I’'in nota bad feilow either, 
If—if you'd be- 


and tnat; but 
‘pon iny word, I'in not! 


he wanted to do it either. | 


For iny oart, I can’t | 





“To be one of the humblest people gol 
you have a toleratle wpinion of pourentt 

r. Masmey,"’ suki Miss Derrick, with a 
rather tremulous iaugh; and she rose 
hurriedly, declaring that she must show 
him ber latest acquisition in the way of 
China—a Palissy dish, enwreathed with 
writhing serpents, whse beauties Hugh 
understomd about an well as he understood 
the Aztec tongue. But the words tuat bad 
been bovering on his lips were stayed—for 
the time. , 

Avis had not inuch vanity ; but she could 
nt help seeing Hugh Massey's conditivmn, 
and that he was ouly waiting biso nity 
ask her te be his wife. Untortunately, 
too, unwittingly she had given bim en- 
couragemet. 

She liked the young fellow, ly for his 
own sake,partiv for Tressilian’s, with whom 
he was a laverite, and had got into the habit 
of late of tnaking him «a screen between 
herself and the hateful attentions of Lewis 
Wynter. There was little doubt now what 
“2 bis “friendship” pointed. 

16a rance of Hugh Massey as a 
candidate fer Miss Derrick's band had 
stimulated into jealous activity the covet- 
ousness of the man who had had that oner 
within bis own grasp amd lost it. He could 
scarcely hide his tierce dislike of tne young 
Squire, or subdue the inclination he felt to 
take forcible possession of Avis when he 
called, and prevent her even speaking to 
any other man. No woader that pathetic 
wistiulness grew in the girl's sweet eyes 
and smile, aud her clear peach cheeks lost 
something of their blooin, 

Tressilian, coming up one afternoon with 
a book for his mother, was disagreeably 
impressed by this aspect of affairs, 

He had brought his mother her cup of 
tea, and one for himself, to the window 
where she sat,ané against which he leaned, 
talking toher, Captain Wynter took ad- 
vantage of the fact to move tothe Suthber- 
land table, at which Avis presided, and 
remain there, inaking a third where there 
had been but two, and ruthlessly thwart 
ing young Massev's atteinpts at keeping the 
conversation confidential. 

Something fierce, vigilant, lowering in 
his louks conveyed a plain-enough meaning 
to the keen observer's gray watchiul eves, 
which were struck painfully too by Avis's 
reception of the newcdmer’s sttentions— 
her evident shrinking dislike of them and 
him, yet constrained deprecation of bis dis- 
pleasure—like, the witcher thought, the 
fearful flutterings of a bird fascinated by a 
serpent and siowly dropping into bis 
venomed jaws, 

Some other people caine in presently, 
young Massey, growing impatient, went; 
and Tressilian saw Captain Wynter and 
Avis withdraw Ww the farther end of the 
room, where, under pretense of looking at 
the fainous Palissy, an animated conversa- 
tion was carried on in undertones, aceois- 
panied, on the man's part, by angry frowns, 
on ihe girl's by paling cheeks and glances 
of indignation and appeal. 

They were quite unconscious of his 
scrutiny. He put down his cup, and, 
making a hurried apology to his mother's 
visitors, left the room, all the fine lines of 
his face set in « pur,oweful stern gravity. 


ter, passing through the ball on his way 
out was arrested by the sound of a voice. 

“Come in here, please,” it said. “I want 
ten minutes’ conversation with you.”’ 

Tressilian was standing at tue door of bis 
“den,” turning a pale, cold, ) ee face to 
the other man’s darkly-flusbed one. Wyn- 
ter telt that there was soinething ominous 
in that aspect, even while he accepted that 
invitation with an attempt at swagger. 
Tressilian shut the door, and took his stand 
by the table. 

“IT shall come to the point at once,”’ he 
said caliniy. “I've seen something today 
which I'us sorry [didn’t notice sooner. | 
might bave spared soine pain where a great 
deal, I fear, has been suflered. Your 
visits here, Captain Wynter, are evidently 
dimasteful in the extreme to Miss Derrick. 
I tsust therefore request that they ceane at 
once, and that henceforth you make no 
attempt to forces onthe young lady an ac 
qguaintance which cannot be agreeable & 
ber. You understand, I hope !’’ 

“Not quite,” the other returned, with a 
disagreeabie sunile. “I failto understand 
for onething, your right Ww dictate Ww the 
| young lady as to her choice of friends,” 

‘That's easily made comprehensible,’ 
Tresilian said quietly. “Miss Derrick 
was left to muy care by her father, and I 
| consider myrelf ber guardian as long as 
| she remainsuuder iny roof, Anything else 
you wish explained 7?" 

“No, Linerely wish to intimate that Miss 
Derrick probably knows ber own busi- 
ness better than her guardian’’—sneering — 
“and has the sense, of two evils, to choose 
tise lesa,”” 

“You bave threatened ber then, I see,” 





Tressilian said, with aglance of fiery dm | 
7 pect ps: & ; y | their women ovuld fight as well as the men; 


dan. “You unmanly cad! It you had 
as ark of decency in you, you would bave 
| died, rather than cast the lolly you involved 

her in in that poor child's tace, the one 


A quarter of an hour later, Captain Wyn- . 














shaduw on her innocent life, thrown frou | 


bab! There 
! | guessed 


base one! But, 


spark in you 


your black 
one such 


imme 
you were trading on her fears when I saw 
bow she shrank from you tday. Sue 
shall met suffer your persecution any 
longer, though, tuat [ swear !"’ 
Is like to know how you tnean t 
- Pp r 4 Wy! ring red « 4s 
: s ring w rs 
‘ “ 4 
“4 - ‘ m4 i ‘ 
) i, Tresilian Y iimnayv torbid 


this house, of course; but how can you 
prevent inv saying what I choose outside 


| it? 


Better drop the chatinpion, iny good, 





fellow, and let Mies Derrick and me alone; 
we know our own bustuces bes.” 

The tome was insolent in the last degree ; 
Caytain Wynter rome as he spoke, and 
moved towards the door. 

“May 2 moment. I thought you'd 
understand that f make no pro vine which 
I have not the means of periorming,”’ 
Trewiitan deciared, with ol contem 
He was unlocking a drawer in the table, 
and taking exnnething outofit. “You re- 
member this, I dare any 7°" he said, 

“This” was a slip of printed Ii!ac-colored 
paper, scrawied with names and fingers— 
evidently acancélied cheque. He heid it 
up, in full sight, bet outeot reach of his 
Ompanion, who visibly changed color 
an he looked ait. He removed bis band 
from the door, and came back a pace. 

“How—bow did you come by that?” be 
asked hoarsely. 

“You recognize it, I see,”’ Tressilian said, 
with a se-rnful emile, restoring the paper 
to the drawer. “Conyers gave it to me, 
He was no weans eo drunk as you 
supposed him to be that night, but was 
quite capable of reo llectiag the amount of 
bis losings and the sucn tor which he drew 
the cheque—besb’es, cleverly as the —— 
was eflected, he ould discover traces ot 
original ‘3° under that figure’S." You were 
very hard up atthe time, | suppose—near 
the end of your tether, or you'd sosroely 
have run such a risk. He brought the 
cheque & me, and asked my advice— 
whether to promecute and let the whole 
matter come out in a court of law, or to lose 
the two hundred pounds and save his 
reputation.”’ 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] 
rr we 

A Strasor Fasnion.—My first sight of 
Thibetan woman was in the valley of 
Brahbinapootra, where that river recieves the 
waters of the Sain poo. 

There were ten or adozen of these women 
and when I first saw them I took them for 
negroes, tor their faces looked black enough 
—far darker than tue dark«st Hindoo I bad 
ever seen—but upon approaching nearer, | 
found that the faninine faces were sineared 
with a pasty suletance like conserve of figs, 
or purple plutm. 

Il asked the Jaimmadar who accompanied 
us what it meant, but he did not know. He 
only knew that it was a custoin throughout 
Thibet, when women appeared abroad, tor 
them to render themselves thus hideous by 
daubing their faces with black paste, 

He thought it was a religious regulation 
rather than a custouw freely adopted by the 
woman. 

At Laws I lound a oornimunicati ve priest, 
who explained ime the inystery. 

In the latter part of the sixteentl century 
atirand Lama ruled in Thibet who was 
inore rigid and austere than had deen any 
of bis predecessors. 

In that day the Thibetan women were as 
fond of extibiting their native beauty, and 
as fond of adorning it, an are the women of 
other countries. 

In tact, they bad becoone rather extrava- 
gant in the matter of dress and adornment, 
and, asa natural result a craving for other 
Juxuries followed. 

By slow but sure degrees, this contagion 
of fashion spread asnony the families of the 
holy lamas, aud even the Buddbist oon- 
vents were omtaminuated. 

The Grand Lama beheld this state of 
things with alarm, and determined to stop 
it; and ts that end he published an edict 
forbiddiug woinen t appear abroad witnout 
having first besimeared their faces as above 
descrived; the severest: penalties, and the 
wratiiul displeasure of HKuddha were 
threatened 2:1 who should dmobey. 

When we remember that the Grand 
Laina isnt only aspiritual sovereign but 
that be m= regarded as a divine person, and 
when we alee remember that of about five 
inillion population there are nearly ninety 
thousand priests, or jamas, of greater or lew 
degree in Th. bet, we shall not wonder tuat 
the women finally submitted. 

In time,, what hal at first been regarded 

an ans distasteful and disagreeab'e 
necessity, beeane aisatter of emulation, 
and she whe could tnake ber face tnos re- 
pulsive was deemed tue moat devout and 
U8, 
; In the reve districta the custorn is still 
rigidly aduered to, in the southern cities, 
however, women tnay occasionally be inet 
with wearing very clean aud pretty laces; 
but they are uA held to be of good repute 
tic. B, 


—_— — « —~— 
ARAB Women as Ficutens.—Fron 
the earliest period of their listury the 


women Of the desert tries were as celebra- 
ted for their skill with lance or bow as for 
that bronze beauty which the compomers of 
the quasibal or the isaoliakat were never 
weary Of describing. Before islain it was 
the boast of many Arabian tribes, as it was 
afterward of certain Tartar hordes, that 


the Himaryites were aimong the unet le 
mous of these. All through those ancient 
Arabian poems, to which Mahowet is said 
to wave referred his final authority for the 
meaning Of certain words or phrases in the 
Koran, one finds ,egends of Arab girls cel- 
evrated for their equestrianisus, their dex- 
terity with the seimetar, and even for the 
number of wen they have overcome in 


Sinngie OCotitrat. Isla a f ¥ ipsub rdinating 
. 


the worsen Ws tbe tnan, anc destroying the 
lea Of tnale and feimma e equality, did inuch 
x ¥4 aly ‘ warr a | rir ‘ 4 fa - 
Z grea 4 
Ase 4 
~ , ms 
a * 
—- ” ae 
A GOOD woman, SAyYSS Cynic, 
nao ; a bad one troy bies hin. 









































WASTE AND WORTH. 





BY WILLia™M MACKINTOSM. 


We often we cen thrown ae ay a6 @aste, 


(uid erage of metal coated oer © ith rot 


Bat ome there are @hoknow thele worth contesecd 


Rith ~arce more than seeming dirt. ¢ dust. 
Thee cast the sihe purging furnace beat, 


forth with fame and fire tient, 


And ‘er wo the 
BK. eterred at "for aut pur term meet 
Pot geet art, for teste, for ornament 


Tie men their fellows frequent from them «parn, 
As something stile and caumblrous con the Barth 
Yet there is (ime @ hose whedom can discer 
A gem within them still ot priceless worth. 
He leads them thro’ the biaze of cleansinug grace, 
Till coming forth in glowing robes of lig 
Thew well adorn the brightest et mn plere, 
In Truthin Power, Virtue and in Right. 


thatall may serte an cud below, 


Lod something gow! the poorest, meanest show 


a 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 





CHAPTER LX XNIV. 


NEWs FROM TOWN, 


and at the same mnoment the door was 

banged and locked, 

“Stund aside!’ roared 
Panoe!l barred the way. 

“Stop! she cried, flercely. 
Peet puame. 

“You often longed for 
braces, Sarah Pannell!” cried Range; 


| f was Sveldrake whe fell back heavily, 


Range, as Saral: 
“You shall 
one of iny em- 
“now 
you shall have it, 
arios, be swung ber up aud carried ber tor 
afew varias, strugeling vainly, to the tires 
rots he passed, into which he thrust her, 
banowing the door and turning the key, but 
in bis excitement not noticing that the loca 
was broken. 

“Arthur! she loudly shrieked ; ‘stay — 


wtay ' 


as be ranto the stairs and bounded down, 
te fod Jane at the foot, trembling,and with 
lier jaw dropped, 


ay 
Tue words sounded inufMfled upon his ears | 
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his immunity from danger was only mo- 


of the perfectly smooth nape beneath the 


hat; and, saying a hasty word t: Mewbura 


' they increased their pace. 


For a few inoments Range torced himeel! 
to walk. Then, feeling that his only chance 
wast make a bold run for bis loerty, be 
waited till he reached a gate, bounded over 
it, and took t the fields. 

“Comeon {shouted Pannell ; 
chase began. 

For the firsttime for many years Arthur 
Range felt the sensaiion of being hunted. 
When quite a youth, be and Uncle Wash. 
had been pursued by Apacthe Indians ; and 
the last part of the chase had been no track- 
ing, butarun for life, in fill signt of the 


and the 


enemy ; but he had not suffered tien the 
' horror that be suffered now as he blindly 


ran. 
For a few minutes the pursuit was in si- 
lence ; then, seeing how swiltly Range got 


_ over the ground, and that it was impossible 


| 


"and, catching her in his | 


i 


Asshe saw finn rushing towards ber she | 


fell upon her hnees, 

oP derea"t please 
Arthur,’ she sobbed, 
such '" 

“Hush! be panted, seizing a coat from 
the ball stand, and throwing it on; and 
after bastiiv bulloning & over his white 
flannels, cocoming «a hat that fitted hia. 
“Where are those dogs?" 

“Atthe back, Mr. Arthur,”’ 
pered. 

“Six o'clock,” be muttered, as he glanced 
at a timepiece onthe wall. 

“Oh, please 1" sobbed the girl. 

‘Go and quiet prem. Stop; which is the 
hev of the wate 7 . 

She polluted speechiessly to 
hunny. 

“Now go and quiet the dogs. Good-bye ! 
Pil newer forget you for your kindness, 
Jane.’ 

He burned her off, and heard her calling 
the dogs ashe opened the frontdoor; aud, 
foreing titasell to be cool, be closed it alter 
hin, walked down the gravel path, and un- 
jocked the greatiron gate, through which 
he passed, and alter locking 1 he tried to 
drag out the hey, bul I Beenie. toe stick, 
for. in his excitement, he did not bold it 
wiraig lit. 

There wasne time to lose; and, trusting 
that bis aspect would not attract attention, 
and that be might get wellon his way be- 
fore the alarin was given, he walked sharp- 


me, Nr. 
you «> 


donut burt 
“[do like 


she whitme- 


where it 


ly along the r wad. 
"He was drenched with perspiration, and 
his beart was beating painfully ; but there 
was noone tosea, tor the red house lay 
away fromthe main road, and he had gone 
sone bundred yards betore he inet a soul ; 
an itiuen it was only « couple of bows from 
the broekftleld, who stared at him heavily, 
atid panne 1 con. 

Wiat should be do—go straight tothe po- 


lice or keep tothe by-roads and make for 


Louden, where they would know him at 
lie hotel ? 

Would they ? 

He wight have tine to make hiuselt 


khoown before be was dragged away. At all 
events, that was the preferable thing. for be 
dared pot go tothe police station, even if he 
had known how, lest thew should give bins 
uy) to Sheldrake. 

fuere was nothing for it but to walk, and 

iat he bad it. His aspect was sure t» 
lake attention ; he would hide till it was 
dark.«nd then continue his journey through 
Chee sntgetst. 

Sut where to hide? 

lie looked in every 


to keep the affair quiet, Pannell shouted to | 


some people ahead, long idleness having 
made him out of condition and he was los- 
ing ground. 

For Range’s retreat was a bling one. He 
eould only run for the tnost open place 
abead, and to his horror he found that he 
was being driven straight for a busy 
part. 

Heturned tothe right, and there were 
figures, Heturned to the left, and here 
were others, several of whom ap,rvoached 
t» cut him off. 

He changed his direction again,and to his 
disinay be found that people were gather- 
ing frou ail parts—brick makers, boys, la- 
borers; and there were even women at the 
gate of one field. 

“Stop linn! Mad !’’ 

It was Jolin Pannell’s voice, and 
bit bis lip till the blood came, as he tore on, 
seeing that the ory was understood, and 
caused quite an excitement—a dozen inen 
at least cnming running towards hit, 

There was only one hopeful sign, he could 


| wnentary,for John Pannell had caught sight | 





Rane | 


see the uniform of a policeman inthe party. | 
| He might get help there. 


For he did not quite comprehend the 
eagerness of the crowd,nor understand that 
he wasinaregion where the insane forus 
a large item in the population, and that 
now and then some poor creature who has 
escaped has to be hunted down. 

One moment Range determined to sur- 
render and appeal to the people. The next 
he felt that he was free,and that one thought 
inade him determine to bold out. 

“Timav distance them,’’ he muttered, 
with afierce rage »ourning in wis breast 
against the insensate creatures who were 
gaining in the pursuit. 

He was now in some park-like grounds, 
and fresh people, who looked like a couple 
of gardeners, had come from «a gateway 
ahead. 

“If l could that gate,” 


reach thougut 


| Range, “1 osglit distance them ;"" and,run- 


ning towards a row of burdles which = di- 


| vided the field from where some cows were 


Krazing, he leaped the barrier easily,but his | 


hat was not an exact fit, and it fell off, leav- 
ing bis smooth bald bead, that Mr. Gentiles 
had shorn ouly a week belore, exposed to 
View. 

The increasing crew of pursuers uttered 
a shout ; and, feeling that further atteumpts 
to destroy his idenity were vain, Range 
threw off the overcoat, leaving himself free 


te run easily in bis light flannels, 


To bis rage, the appearance of the strange 
white figure dashing across the field sent 
the cows nearly frantic, 

They set up their tails, and began a 
clumsy gallop which increased in pace as 
the pursuers increased in nucber, cutting 
off the fugitive at every turn, till nad with 
rage and despair at the pleasure his tellow- 
creatures seemed io find ia hounding him 
down, Range tore on, trying to escape now 
by making for the houses, 

It was a vain hope. He bad nearly reach- 
ed a gate opening on to the tnain road, when 
agreat bulking lad started forward, and 
threw outa leg, tripping the nearly ex- 
hausted fugitive aod sending iin headlong 
te the ground. 

As he struggled up breathless and pant- 
ing, bes lip bleeding, and Lis eves red with 
the bunted look glaring from thei at first 
one and then another, he was the centre of 


| aring through which one of the constabu- 


direction, and de-— 


ceded upon taking a narrow tane off to his | 


ned to lead 


je it, winiet: se 
ait treem, 


towards fields , 


lary elbowed bis way, with one hand un the 
top of the staff at his side. 

*Look out; he bites !" shouted someone, 
and there was aroar of laughter. ‘Look out 
p'licemen !"’ 

“Help! panted Range. “Constable—the 
station—not mnad !"’ 

*Poor old chap,then!"’ criea the constable 
speaking as iftosome wild beast. “There, 
there !"" 

“Man !" shouted Range, “I tell you— 
sane as vou are—protect ire—troin these 
people.” 

“Well, you don’t look very right in the 
head,’’ said the constable. “Eh! belongs 
to you, sir ?"’ 

*Yes—ves!" cried Sheldrake, coming up 
panting just atthe same time as Pannell 


| refresh themselves at 





“Station-inaster wouldn't have give him 
a ticket,”’ said a voice, and a loud laugh fol- 
lowed. 

“Listen to ne, constable!’ cried Range, 
ignoring the crew around. “I claim to be 
taken under your protection. These men 
are American sharpers !"’ 

“My dear Arthur, pray be cali,” cried 
Sheidraxe, imploringly. 

“You would besure of promotion if you 
expeomed this conspiracy against a sane nan, 
Take me to the station, and keep :ne there 
till I get help.” 

Sieidrake touched the constable’s arm 
gently. 

“Humor bim,” he whispered. 
home. A cart—a sovereign !"’ 

“All right, sir,’ salu the constable, in a 
very low voce, Then, turning to Range— 

“All right, sir, I'll drive you there. 

Come along o’ me, and I'll take care of 
you.”’ 
“ «Nol eried Kange, drawing back. “You 
see Lam notmad. You have been plotting 
with that scoundrel to take ine back. Help, 
allof you. Itell youT am no more mad 
than you.” 

Hespoke quietly now, though under the 
influence of pent-up emotion ; but no one 
stirred. 

Come along, sir,’ said the constable. “I 
tell vou it’s all right.’”’ 

Range was trying to keep himself under 
eontrol, but the idea of being inthe power | 
ofthese men again aller this pearly success- | 
ful struggle for freedour was too inuch,and, 
making a bound, he overset two men, and 
tnade a cash for liberty. 

Vain hope! There was a repetition of 
the hunt, but of very short duration, before 
he was overtaken, literally hemmed intoa 
corner, to struggle ticrcely for a few ino- 
ments, and then, utterly exhausted, be car- 
rie l tothe nearest pate. 

There he was thrust into a cart, and held 
down, the policeman talking to hin on the 
vay, till the gates of the red house were 
reached, and he was carried in, to the dis- 
appointment of the little crowd, who, how- 
ever, were furnished with ample funds to 
one of the village 


*“;et him 





inns. 

“You had better stay, policeman,’ said 
Sheldrake, “and see that inv poor brother 
istaken back to his right reom. Perhaps 
you will helpus? Don't be hard upon | 
haien.”” 

He did help, regardless of Ringe’s pray- 
ers and expostulations, to comme down alter | 
the prisoner was locked in bis room, where 
he had again appealed to the sa:ne nan, who 
nodded, made promises, and descended to 
Sheldrake. 

“Well ?°' said the latter,with a sad smile, 
“you have got him back ?” 

“Yes, sir; but what am I to do about 
this? You see, the yentleman talked so 
sensible like, I feel L ought to do some- 
thing.” 

‘Of eourse, constable ; but that’s the sad 
part. He is sane one minute, but raving the 
next. Dit he offer you a large sum to get 
bisa free 2" 

Yes, sir.” 

“Said he was rich ?"" 

“Yes, sir; and that you had kidnapped 
him,” 

Poor fellow !" sighed Sheldrake. 
he tell you about his golden crown ?” 

“Weil, mo, sir; he did not mention 
that.”” 

“Ah, itis sad. You'll take aglass of wine 
constable ?”’ 

“Thanks, sir."’ 

“Cf course you will have to report this?” 
stii Sheldrake, filling a glass “Don’t be 
too hard upon us for our treatinent. 1 think 
even you would lock him up.” | 

“Fact, sir, said the constable, emptying | 
his glass, and battoning up his coat, after 
slipping as -Vereign into his pocket. “I’ve 
got to report itall tomy inspector; but it 


“Did 


' 


| seers to mesir,vou've done the right thing , 


| the station, and then we looked atthe: all. 


in "pealing tothe police. You're as easy 
with him as vou can be. Good evening, 
gentlemen. Hope he won't get loose 


again.” | 


As soon astne door had closed behind | 
the man, Mewburn, who was all excite- 


nent, caught Sheldrake by the arm. 

“The papers !°° he cried. 

“Papers ?"’ 

“Yes! Look bere. Jack bought one at 
It's in every one.”’ 

Sheldrake caught at the sheet offered to | 
him, and read it through, to stand directly 
a.ter thinking. 

Yes,” he said, 


quickly; “this night's 


| aflurand these alvertisemen.s finish the 


business. Jack, tell your wife to put a few 


(trifles in abas No luggage, mind. Nathan 


Perhaps be could reach some park or and Mewbarn. Sheldrake'’s white neck- 
wool where be might bide for an bour or | cloth was torn off, and his face bruised; but 
t» though out of breath, he was coherent and | 

Phere was teat little choice, for in every | ready to act bis part. 

Otver direction there were houses, and the “Thank heaven!" he exclaimed. “Oh, 
t ogre mee igne | te Ve ry near where he my poor fellow, how could you art like 
www 2 | this ?”° 

- ! sane, turned down it The crowd closed in. The real drama was 

~ if as if he had been = interesting, and they gaped at the = prir 
. Sawa pai act rs as Sie Irake turned tf > 
- weak. " {.derates. 
ti € - ‘ “7 " 4% 8 i 
4,/ y lia . 
ms ~ yy lhe crowd shrank Dack a ‘ 
- Hang ed a ue Walk uf Woe met hii nakiny r the Station, 

‘= eck cried Mewburn; “and then, when he saw 

ejaculotion bebind him told htin thag us, Lhe taroed and ran.” 





i 


walk across to Denttord, and come back 
with a fly.” 

“But what——”" 

“But what, man? We're off to-night. 
We shall bave the police on us in the morn- 
ing, if not befure I’ 

“Bat, ny dear boy, the expense—the loss 
of all this furniture !” 


“The loss of our wonderful prize and 
our liberty, you imean, big fool! Off! 
Quiek !" 


Mewburn went off without one single 
word, 
“Now, Jack, collect any little valuables 


vou want; never mind the trash! We'll] 
mnake brother Arthur pay the rest. Curse 


’ 


him ! be balf killed me.’ 


“What are vou going to do?” growled 
Pannell, slowly. 
Ty oe ect papers " l get dear Art ' . 
~ | i 4 t 
= = = ~ 4 
An ir iwté ist as t ,as 


\ grow 
lusk, the flv drove Dp with Mewburn 


side, and the gates rustled the evergreens 


asthey were thrown open, with laurel | gars. 





| that. 
| you know.” 





and holly twigs thrust between ibe large 
bars. 

The fly wae driven in, the wheels mak- 
ing that peculiar grating, urinding sound 
on the gravel, and th: horse seeming to 
drive bis iron-shed hoofs down into the soit 
carriage way, a9 if it found it pleasant alter 
the hard road. 

Then there was the stoppage by the en. 
trance ; the driver pot down, dreagyed the 
horse’s nese-bay trou beneath his seat, and 
strapped iton, the sapient antmal making 
uo objection to thrusting its muzzle tar 
down inte the dark oat-and-chaff trap with- 
in which it waste find sustenance, while 
its driver was taken round to the kitchen to 
tind, in bread and cheese and beer, the sop 
that would keep bint good tempered during 
the work in hand, 

He was a dull, quiet man, witho t much 
to say, andacurious, ruminating look, as 
be sat over his crusts and ground and 
ground, ard stared at Jine, whose forehead 
wrinkled upas she stared back at him 
and wondered what was to take place 
next. 

The silence grew very irksome at last, 
and Jane broke it by asking the ruminat- 
ing, staring man if he would have some 
mere ale. 

He said Le would—naturally; and he said 
he would again --naturally—when he was 
asked. 

This was the case the third time,aud Jane 
was wondering how many glasses of ale a 
tly-driver could drink «a problem that has 
never yet been solved—-when the man was 
suthmoned back to his horse. 

He went back unwillingiy, and found his 
horse justas ready to be dise ntented at 
having his nose-tag taken «ff, en insnlt 
which he resented with a kind of snort. But 
tine was on the wing, and the anan found 
that they were nearer the start than he an- 
ticipated. 

For on thrusting the nose-iLug under the 
seat, he found that the flv-door was closed, 
and that during his absence the patient, 
who was supposed to be going to seea 
great doctor up in London, was = al- 
ready in his place. 

“I think that’s about all,’ said Sheldrake 
looking out of the window, where beyond 
him thedmver just caugh:a ylinpse of the 
sick patient lying back in acorner. ‘*Keep 
the house caretully locked up, Jane, till we 
return.” 

“Yes, sir." 

“And mind and close and lock the gates, 
Jane,” said Sheldrake again. “Be caretul, 
there’s a good girl, That will do; go on, 
driver.”’ 

It seerned a curious business to Jane,that 
carrying off the patient; but her brain re- 
quired Utne for anything fresh toseoak into 
itand be taken upsoasto form thought. 
Consequently she Only stared at the din 
tigure of Rangein the corner, and Sarah 
Pannell beside him, with Sheldrake and 
Mewburn in tront, and Jotun Pannell, tall 
and bulky, beside the My-deor, 

Then the horse gave his head a toss, the 
wheels revolved, and the gravel emitted its 
soft grinding neise, till the gates were pass- 


| ed, and then stopped outside for John Pan- 


nell, who stayed to help secure tue yreat 
gates, 

“Tata, Jane, my girl,’ be said, gool- 
humoredly ; “take care of ny garden and 
the dogs.”” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jane, and then to herself 


| with the quickness this time of dislike and 


injury, “and if I don't give ’em somethins 
they don’t like, inv name is not what 
it is.’’ 

She stood staring through the bars at 
Pannell, whe cilmled up on the seat beside 
the driver. 

Then the flv was set in motion onee more 
and Arthur Ranye, again insensible to all 
that was taking place, was borne steadily 
away towards that gzreat hiding-place the 
Metropolis, to become for those who sought 
him like the proverbial needle in « bottle 
ot hay. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


TOO LATE, 
ERE, you come along o’ me, mates,’ 
said Isaac, and the two bull dogs gave 
their peg-like stumps of tails a bit of 
atwiteh rightand leit, and then began to 


| sniff at the man’s trousers, and going so far 
| a3 to begin 


licking the bottom of a leg 
where there had teen a splash of some- 
thing counected with his trade. 

“Yes,do tiuke “em away, Isaac: they 
howl and bark dreadtul, and I'm atraid ot 
them tearing me to pieces,”’ 

“I'd tear them to pieces if they didj— 
wouldn't IT, mates 7" : 

The dogs looked up at him amiably, for 
there was something so meaty in the odor 
he inhaled that they were quite ready to 
make friends, 

Here Jane uttered a sigh, and sobbed as 


| she raised her apron to her eyes, 


“Olu ll say, come now, Jans, don’t do 
I ain't a bit jealous, for he is a loony, 


“That [’'im sure he is not.” 

“Yes be is, old girl, Come, now, don’t 
be hard on a fellow wot's always been true 
to vou.”’ 

“{ never ask vou to.” 

“No, but I have been all the same; and 
I’ve only got to set up in business on my 
own account, and there’s a connection for 


ne directly. Come, now, what do you 
say ?*° . 
oNo! i Jane angrils I w f I 
4 j I say, y away ! 
re 
I shan’t got you Say ves.”’ 


Then Mr. John w 
with the doza,”’ 

“I don’t care for Mr. John, big as he is. I 

was only going to leed the pour dumb beg- 


a 


licomeand find you 


en) 
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| “Oh t tut d> po.’ 

“[shan't.”’ 

“You will ge meinto no end 
row, 

“Then you sy yes, and I will stop and 
stick up tor vou, I say Jane, you know !" 

The sound of wheels that the pair had 
heard was followed by the loud clang of the 
gute bell, and the two dogs set up a deep 
baving noise, 

«They'll half kill me; that Mr. Frank ain't 
a bit like a parson sometimes, and he quite 
sc:res me.” 

“He'd better mind what he’s up to,” 
growled Isaac. “He wouldn’t scare me a 
bit.” 

“Will you go? I must answer the bell.” 

“All right, then,” said Isaac. “I’m off, 
now.” 

It was in the side yard of the old houses, 
just by the kitchen eutry, that this conver- 





of a big 


out of the door in the wall, leaving it ajar, 
while Jane hurried away totbe gravel walk 
to open the great iron gates. 

“ be ps ain't them,’’she inuttered,as she 
reached the end of the path. 

“We want to see your master directly,” 
said Farleigh, sharply. “Open the gate.’ 

Jane obeyed, and the three gentlemen 
pressed forward. 

‘Now, girl,don’t stop,”’ said Uncle Wash. 


a bit of sentry and scout.”’ 
‘Master ain't at hoine,sir,’’ Jane said. 
“But we must see hitn at once,’’ cried 
Farleigh. ‘Where is Doctor Parkins ?” 
‘*He's out too, sir.’’ 
“Mr. John Range ?” 
“Yes, sir, he’s out too, and missus ; and 
they’ve took Mr. Arthur, too,.”’ 
| “Taken him ?”’ cried Uncle Wash. 
“Yes, sir; they had the fly night atore 
last, and Mr. Arthur was that bad alter try- 
| Ing to getaway again that Mr. John took 
aud carried him down to the carriage.” 
“Where have they gone?” 
“She don’t know sir,’’ said a fresh voice ; 
and Isaac came up. 
“Who are you ?”’ cried Sir Robert, an- 
grily. 
“I'm her young man, sir.” 
“Don’t you believe a word he says, sir,” 
cried Jane, angrily ; ‘he ain’t.”’ 
“Yes, Iam,sir; I’in the butcher lad here. 
; Do you know Mr. Arthur—him as tried to 
. get away again the other night, and they 
caught him in Palmer’s medder ?”’ 
“I never heard anything of this,’ said 


Farleigh. 
“Fact, sir, ali the same,’’ said Isaac. 
| “Know him, of course? Wehave come 


to take him away. Do you know where 
they've gone ?’’ 
| “No, sir; only I think they’ve booked 
| it. Theiun dogs has been howling awful tor 
something to eat, and Jane here had to sign 
to me as I went by in our cart, and I lef 
| her Jingle’s mutton chops, tor she’d got no- 
thing to eat herself.’’ 
| “Too late!’ said Uncle Wash., very bit- 
| terly. 
| “Yes,”’ said Farleigh ; 
| Seen the advertisement.” 

“That's so," said Uncle Wash. ‘Well, 

| we've learnt something. They’ve been 
keeping him, pretending he’s mad.”’ 

“There, what did I tell you, Jane?” 

| Struck in Isaac. ‘] always said he was all 
right.”’ 

“Had you seen him, then ?” said Uncle 
Wash, 

*‘Had I seen hi: ?”’ cried Isaac, in scorn- 
ful one. “Oltens. He used to make signs 
to me outer winder. It was me as made 
her send hin up the file, when he cut 
through the winder bar and got out the 
night he broke his arm.” 

Uncle Wash. and Sir Robert turned 
Farleigh. 

““Yes,that’s quite correct,”’said the curate. 
“I saw him afterwards, and felt that he was 
hot insane ; but they somehow made it ap- 
pear that he was.’’ 

“Well, now to trace the fly,” said Uncle 
Wash. “They will not come back here. We 
ean follow them now. It would most like- 
ly be the station fly.” 

| “No, it warn’t,’’ said Isaac, sharply; ‘it 
| werea fly drove by a chap I used to know ; 
_— I didn’t think anything more gbout it 

en.” 

“Never mind ; we’ve got some threads to 
work by,”’ 

“z.nd you'll easy know hii, sir, for his 


“they must have 


to 


| Found asa billiard ball.” 

| “Here, let’s see inside the house,”’ cried 
| Unele Wash.; ‘we may find something to 
_ trace him by there.” 

Jane hesitated for a few moments, and 
| then led the way in,lit a lampand a candle, | 
and on going through the house it was 
evident, from the state of the bedrooms, 
that there had been a hasty packing up for 
Hight—only a tew necessaries having been 
taken, the rest left Lehind. 

Lastly, they stood in the room that bad 
been Range’s prison but there was nothing 
to see but the traces of a severe strugule. | 
Chairs overturned, the table broken, and 
carpet torn up and lving in a heap. 

Uncle Wash, knitted bis brow as he 
examined the doors and windows atten- 
tively. 

‘ No,” he said, “poor lad, he couldn't get 
out. ‘They took care of that.”’ 

There was nothing more to be done in 
the house. The plan was to trace the fly; 


and its occupants bad had  fourty-eiglt 
i ire start. 

Please what had | etter 9 

nd , 7 
said ane, OK y r 

€ ha helipiesss way. om 

ba oOKed at Ler in turn and sh 
head, 


| But there was an exception. 
Isaac, after promising to follow the fly ww 
ite Station and give all the information he | 












ee 


sation took place, and the butcher slipped | 


**Lead on. (iuess, Sir Robert, you’d best do | 


head looks just like a baby’s, and simooth | 





THE SATU 





could about the driver be had seen on the 
night of the flight, slipped back to Jane. 


grinning. 

“Well, what?,’ said Jane, anxiously. 
| “Say you'll have me, and then every- 
thing will come righbt.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A Changed Opinion. 


BY JOHN GRAY. 














SUPPOSE it is a rude thing to say, Dick, 

but | wish your fair cousin was vot 
coming to-day.”’ 
| Dick Gordon smiled a little, 

“You'll take that back witbin a week,” 
he said, quietly. 

“Shall I?" ironically. “Then Miss Ethel 
Darrell will prove to be a most unusual 
specimen ot her sex.’ 

“She's hardly what one might terma 
usual young lady,"’ laughed Dick. “But 
you will see ber at dinner.” 

Rex, with a bored expression, flung his 
half-consuimed cigar ainong the ferns. 

“I never enjoyed aimonth as I did the 
last,"’ he said, discontentedly, “and now 
here comes a fair society belle to spoil 
things generally. I've the strongest mind 
to pack up my traps and take the evening 
train. You could make my excuses to your 
mother,” 
| “I could tell her you were afraid of 

Ethel,” laughed bis friend; “but you're not 
xeing to make quite such a fool of yourself, 
inv bew. [ll guarantee she will be willing 
to dispense with your reluctant gallantries. 
Jove!” looking at bis watch,and rising with 
more haste than dignity, “it's later than I 
thought. We'll hardly bave tine to make 
ourseives presentable for dinner.” 

Rex followed his example, and together 
| they were presently sauntering through the 
sunset towards Dick Gordon’s home. 

There was a silvery twilight over the 
earth as they went across the shaven lawn 
—two tail, sunbrowned, handsome youths, 
without a single spoil after their day’s fish- 
ing- They were laughing easily, when 
something drew Reginald Ormsby’'s eyes to 
the balcony directly above his head, where 
clothed in white, with great red roses in 
her belt and bosom, stood the most beau- 
tiful woman he had ever seen, in the verv 
dawn of her glorious womanhood ; with 
lips as criusen a8 ber roses, haughtily, 
delicately curved, dewy as those of a child's; 
a broad brow, over which fell a few hal!- 
curled locks of dead-black bair, rendering 
its creainy whiteness the inore inarked. 

Somebody has said, “A momentis long 
enough for love to be bern!" and to some 
that strangely-sweet and = strangely-sad 
dream comes as sudden as the flash of 
lightning and as traught with death. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Gordon intro- 
duced him to ber beautiful niece. If he 
was unusually silent during dinner, Dick 
set itdown to the fact that his friend was 
iso averse to the society of fashionable 

ladies. And Miss Darrell seemed calmly 
| unconscious of his presence. 

Atter dinner they went out tothe wide 
balcony, where the summer moonlight lay 
tair as a thought of the angels. 

Dick placed his cousin in a pretty willow. 
| chair, and flung himself down on a rug 

which was before it. Mra, Gordon had 
taken a seat which Rex had drawn near 
Ethel! for her, For hiinself, he stood leaa- 
ing against a stanchion, his arins folded, lis 
lips silent, his eyes on the landscape. 
Dick laughed as be watched him. 

“Kex,” he said, lazily, a twinkle in his 
eves, “will you sing for us? You were so 
eager to meet Ethel, and pledged yourself 
*» willingly to help to entertain her; and be 
“sings with the correct amount of feeling, 1 
assure you,”’ to Etnel, ‘he does.’’ 

“Oh, please do, Mr. Ormsby!’’ seconded 
Mrs. Gordon, “Ethel, my dear,’’ to ber 
niece, “1 can promise you a treat.” 

Rex felt quite uncomfortable under the 
litted velvet orbs. She was very fair in the 
moonlight, and the sinile on ber lips mede 
her face very sweet and womanly. 

“Pray sing us something!’ she said, 
soltiv. 

And he obeyed her. In the moonlight, 
in the hush of the summiner eveuing, le 
sang one of the saddest, things be knew— 
choosing it, ve Knew not why—‘*When the 
Fiewing Tide Comes In.”” 

Wat had induced him to sing that parti- 
cular thing? Rex wondered, half-impa- 
tient of liinusert, as be fancied that the lony, 
dark lashes of Miss Darrell were wet as he 








| coneluded. 


“That will do dear boy,” Dick said, by 
way of thanking him, “that willdo. When 
we want to feel as though some of our 
friends uaght come in with the first ‘tlow- 
Ing tide,’ we'll call on you again,”’ 

“It was s) beautiful, but so very sad!" 
said Mrs. Gordon. 

Miss Darrell gave bis song the sincerest 
of all praise—silence. ; 

tex didn’t pack up his things and go,nor 
nad he tne least desire to do so after that 
first sight of Ethel’s face ; and yet, three 
weeks after her coming, he Was a very 
restiess and miserable being, very inuch to 
Dick's silent amusement. 


“| say,’"—the latter said to hiin suddenly, 
at last. when they were walking In the iawn 
° 
‘what makes you such a inuff lately 
iver since Ethel came, vo i've not been nt 
‘ ranyone. Tin awtlully surprised 
. ar tipat ¥ nave 
ve with ij 
Dick, vou are insufferable! But that’s 


ist What I have been tool enough to do,” 
“That's a compliment to Ethel! Oh, il I 
dared to laugh! Ethel’s pretty badly bit | 


ji 


RDAY 


“I'll tell you what to do,” he whispered, | 


EVENING POST. 


herself, ton, or I'm blind as a—a mole, But 


don't you think you ought to go straight to 
Ethel and tell her? Il she don’t want you, 
she can tell you se, you see; and if she does 
—why let me give the bride away. I left 


alone. I'm going to walk for balf-an-hour.” 

Rex followed the advice, and, when he 
had found ber and told his story,she jooked 
up at him with a strange suftness in her 
eyes. 

“I fell in love with vou while you were 
singing, ‘When the Flowing Tide Comes 
In,’ Rex,” she said, placing ber hand in 
h‘s. 

“Was I a false prophet ?"’ Dick asked, 
cheerfully, from outside a window, which 
was open very near where they were. 
‘Pray don't mind me; I'll never tell. But 
Ethel, Rex was going to pack upand go 
when he heard you were ooming.”’ 

“He has changed his opinion of me since,” 
said Miss Darrell, with her charming siuule. 

_—_—_— —— «— 

A Gooss In Love.—An_ old gentleman 
living in the suburbs had a most singular 
admirer, One day he called upon a neigh- 
bor to look at some fowls lately received. 
To the pleasurable surprise of the visitor, a 
large white goose at once left the feeding 
place and came up to him, manifesting 
evident signs of satisfaction. The unroman- 
tic bird was duly stroked, and the worthy 
gentleman starved on his homeward way. 
Soon afterward he heard the dulcet tones of 
the descendant of the historic cacklers and 
saviors of Rome, and there was Miss Goosey- 
Po sey following bim like a dog. Touched 
by the creature's affection, he stroked again 
anc on reaching home yave her some bis- 
cuit and sent her back toher owner. The 
next morning the faithful bird was found 
watching at the door by which her triend 
had entered his house, As soon af she saw 
him she was demonstrative in her delight. 

At first the old gentleman did not attach 
mnuch itu portance to this behavior,su pposing 
it was a freak of the fowl. His astonish- 
ment, however, was great when he set out 
for the neighboring village to find Miss 
Goose close bebind him. Ever and anon 
sue would rub her head against lin, as if 
begging a caressa, which,of course,the kinaly 
soul could not refuse. He supposed she 
wou!d go back to her flock as soon as the 
Village was reached, but this was no part of 
her intention, She followed him closely, 
unterrified by <iogs or small boys, quietly 
waiting outside the stores that he entered 
until he reappeared, and then as gracefully 
as she knew how, pirouetted about hii for 
very joy. She followed him home, and 
when she saw the door of the house closed, 
returned to her owner's place. 

Thereatter the affectionate goose took up 
her station every morning before the door 
of her idol, and a8 soon as he appeared she 
followed him wherever he went. If he 
remained indoors she waited his coming 
til the evening shadows fell, then sie went 
back to her pen. This strange devotion 
continued fer several years, It was not 
entirely welcome, because it caused invidi- 
ousremarks, Whenever the victin of this 
anseric affection stopped to speak to an 
acquaintance, the jealous bird would fly at 
the person with wings out-stretched and 
sibilant expressions of wrath. The annoy- 
ance of the creature's demonstrations at last 
became unendurable, and the kind old 
gentioman breathed a sigh of iningled pain 
and relief when the poor bird finally met 
with an untimely end. Small wonder, in 
the light of true stories like this, that there 
are in this countuy believers in meteimpey- 
chosis #8 well in the Orient, 

- —-_> 


her in the library, and you'll find her there | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


»* — - - - 

Brass CLEANER.—Mixture to clean 
brass-ware, brass coach-trimmings, &c.: 
| Ome ounce of oxalic acid, six ounces: of rot- 
ten-stone, all in powder, one ounce of sweet 
oil, and sufficient water to make a paste. 
Apply a small portion, and rubdry witha 
flannel or leather. The liquid dip most 
generally used consists of nitric and sul- 
phurice acids; but this is more corrosive, 

KEEPING CooLt.—To keep a house as 
cool as possible in summer-time, all doors 
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AN UNFREELING PROPOSITION, Circum- 
stances aller cases and create arithinetical 
paradoxes, Asarule,one and one make 
two; but when the nuptial knot is tied, the 
case isaltered. Hle and she are two no 
longer; the twain becoine one flesh. He 
endows her with all his wordly goods; she 
gives him ber sweet self, 





‘Once upon a tine’’—no matter when, 
and never tind where—the verv familiar 
but ever-interesting twarriage ceremony 
had been satisfactorily gone through. The 
bridegroom was happy and hilarious, the 
bride in a state of uttered felicity. The 
clergymen beuned benigniy on both. | 
Matrimony was a iatter o’ mney to him. 
He had addressed them in feeling terims, 
and now waited for his fee, 


“Well,” said the newly-married itman, 
jocosely, “how much do I owe you?” 
“Ob, Dil leave that to you,’’ was the 


discreet reply. “You can better estimate 
the value of the service rendered.”’ 

* Suppose, then,’ slyly suggested the 
br degroom, “*we postpone the settlement 
for, Say, a year. By that tine ! shall know 
whether [ought to give vou oa6e bhundred 
dollars or nothing.” 

This proposition alinost took the clergy- 
than’s breath away. He had a wife ot his 
own—what sort of one there is no Knowing; 
perhaps she whe should have been his bet- 
ter half was his worse half. At any rate 
the youd tian was alarinea, as his answer 
snowed — 

“No, no: made it three dollars now!” 

———- © <> - 

“That's a rather unique-looking paper- 

weight you have there,”’ sani Aipha, in- 


dicating a curiously shaped article lying on 


the table of his friend O:neya. ‘Yes,’ 
said the latter, packing up the object and 
eveing iteritieally. “You know they have 
toe grein tes Leac YL, u the public schools, 
4 1s b nV Mim 
al ai . 
——> - ee 
Thackeray writes, A good woinan is the 
loveliest flower that blooms under Heaven.” 


talzac save, Even the errors of woinan 
spriug frou Ler laith in the good,” 


| fields with sheep, 


| for 


j now 


and windows should be closed from ten 
a. m. to five . m., and the blinds as well as 
the windows closed on the sunny side. The 
more open the doors and windows are the 
better during the early morning, the even- 
ing, and night. Of course, in very small 
houses, where the inmates are crowded, the 
hot air from outside must be endured for 
the sake of oxygen. 

CHeare WaTterR-PRooFiNG.— When para- 
fine is thoronghly mixed with linseed oil, 
cast into small blocks and allowed to cool, 
it may be used to make any fabric, as cloth, 
felt and leather, water-proof by rubbing it 
with such a bleek and ironing afterward to 
equalize the distribution of material in the 
pores. If too much is not put on the mate- 
rial may be made te be only impervious to 
water, but notto air, as the very small 
grease pores repel water, but not the air. 

Post Boxrs.—Rerlin post boxes are 


| painted blue and gold and measure about 
| tw. feet each way. 


They are not fastened 
to lampposts, but to buildings. The letter 
apertures are guarded by movable spikes 
setting inward. On the face the hours of 
clearing are given, and a dial moved by a 
key sows the neat despatch, The district 
station to which the box is attacked is also 
shown, so that the stranger learns at once 
the nearest office where postal business is 
transacted. 

CLEAR CrMENT.—A_ French authority 
gives the following receipt for a transparent 
cement which possesses great tenacity and 
has not the slightest vellow tinge. Mix in 
a well-stoppered bottle 10 drarus of chloro- 
form with 10, drams of non-vulcanized 
caoutchoue cut in small pieces. Solution is 
readily affected, and when it: is completed 
add 2', drams of mastic. Let the whole 
macerate from eight to ten days without 
the application of any beat, and shake the 
contents of the bottle at intervals. A per- 
fectly white and very adhesive cement is 
the result. 

PAPER Suiprers.—An Englishman has 
patented a process of manufacturing slip- 
pers, sandals and even common shoes outoft 
paper. Paper pulp, or papier mache, is 
employed for the upper, which is moulded 
to the desired form and size, and a sole is 
rovided made of paper or pasteboard, 
Cather board or otver suitable ny a mate- 
rial, which is united t the upper by means 
of coment, glue or «her adhesive material. 
The upper is creased, embossed or perfor- 
ated at the instep and sides, which renders 
them somewhat pliable and prevents their 
cracking while in use. 

__ — 


F arm and Barden. 


PLANTS.—Al1Ii plants are benefited by the 
hoe or cultivator, especially in a dry season. 
The frequent stirring of the soil keeps the 
surface in condition to get the full benefit 
of the air, dews and rain. 

PLANTAIN.—Cows and sheep will both 
eat plantain when itis young and tender. 
A numberof readers have claimed to have 
subdued plantain by pasturing the infested 
The explanation is that 
the sheep keep the growth so closely 
browsed it cannot yo to seed. Sheep are 
amony nature’s best weed exterminators, 

THE Sor.—Every crack and crevice in 
the ground is an exhaust pipe or flue to 
carry Of moisture from the soil and convey 
away its gases For that reason in the 
growing season such apertures should not 
be permitted. The way to prevent them is 
to roll the ground frequently or to work it 
shallow with short-teethed in.plements, as 
harrows, cultivators or shovel-plows. But 
don’t go deop. 

CATERPILLARS. —A Massachusetts horti- 
culturist recommends the following method 
destroying tent caterpillars: Make @ 
strong solution of soft-seap and water, and 
with a Sponge allache: toa pole pans 


the sponge through the tent, saturating it 
| thoroughly. 


The work should be done 
morning, noon and night, and = the 
vests will be destroyed easily, while no in- 
jury will be done the trees. 

Vines.—The common practice of fasten- 
ing climbing plants to the house, porch or 
piazza with a bit of tape oil-cloth or the like, 
and nails, is now superseded by lengths of 
galvaniaal wire, says a correspondent 
which can be stretched across the house 
and attached to it with small rivets or cast- 
iron “eves,” whiel should driven in 
with a Wornfen wallet: rather than a ham- 
mer. Place the wires abouta foot) apart, 
and tie the vines to them, or interlace them 
through the wires. 


Tue Darky. 
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The positive necessity for 


the kindly treuiment of dairy cows 1s 
atlirmed om every band. With nothing 
Said alvout the a i.itiomal ease With which 

ys are hiuanele kindly treated, the pe 

» wait is 
% msur 

if 

ployed , 
}atlies Steak Will iy ent ana sre’, al 
other things being equal, is worth several 
dollars inore per month than one who does 
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IN THE TWILIGAT. 


BY RITA. 





On all round the wings of Peace were brooding, 
The twilizht gathered o’er me still and gray, 

No anxious thoughts upon thet hour intruding 
such as o’ercrowdedhe day. 


Ail carth lay still, as in a trance of pleasure ;. 
Deep as the sileuce and the sense of rest ; 

And old sweet dreams, like some forgotten measure, 
Awaked within my breast. 


once more I dweltin well-remembercd places, 
And a mysterious lizht from days of yore 

Showed me the fireside and the dear home-faces 
Yhat I shall see no more. 


And, as the reader of some charming history 
Looks longing, to the end, my spirit yearned 

To kvo~ the depth and meaning of Liic's mystery, 
By mortals yet unlearned. 


The full moon rose above the mountains huary ; 
The wooded valleys and broad pastures white 
Were filled to overflowing with her glory, 
Her Gvods of silver light. 


There many a nook that had been lost in shadow, 
And winding streams that bad in darkness lain, 

And pleasant paths by riverside and meadow, 
Showed in the moonlight plain, 


E’en so our wand'ring spirits shall discover 
The use and beauty of this life below, 

V. hen Heav'n’s great tight, arising, shineth over 
The scenes we used to know, 





_ The Bachelors’ Ball. 








BY ALLAN MORPETIU, 





Well, I never !’’ 

The utterer of these interjectionary 
Beutences was a young man oO! eight-and- 
twenty, lounging in avery easy chair, ina 
very comfortable suite of bachelor’s apart- 
ments, of which he was the owner. 

The cause of the interjectionary sentences 
was the abrupt entrance, after the prefatory 
knock, of a  weli-inade, tall, square- 
shouldered, handsome young 
about the speaker’s own aye. 

“It is I, Ned. In the flesh, and not in 
spirit. You told tne to come when I eould; 
and,old tellow,I seized the first opportunity, 
though it gave ine no tine to write. True, 
I night have wired, but, ’pon my word, I 
forgut alt about that. 1 trust, however, I’m 
not pulling you out?” 

“Putting me out! Nota bitof it! I’m 
heartily—I’tn) contoundedly gled to see 
you, dear boy !” exclaiined Ned Westcott, 
with a grip of his friend’s band that con- 
firmed his words, “Sit down. I'm just 
taking a hurried snack, for l’m awfully 
busy at this momert!”’ 

“Busy! You, Ned?” exclaimed Dick 
Dunn, pausing to give vent to a hearty 
laugh, “Then I’ve crrived in time to 
witness a rarity. I thought that was among 
the impossibles, save wheie pleasure was 
concerned !”” 

“And pleasure it is, my dear boy. By 
the way, that’s capital hock!’’ responded 
Westeott, “You know my club?” 

“Yes; the ‘Bachelors.’ Excellent hock, 
Ned, very!” 

“Well, I need not say we get more invita- 
tions than any other fellows in the town; so 
we are going to iwnake a return by giving a 
bachelors*® ball.’* 

“A first-rate idea; and the right thing.”’ 

“So havirg been nominated a steward, ”’ 
said Ned, taking acigar cabinet, ‘‘you_see I 
ain busy.”’ 

“Agsurediy, Don't let ine put you out, 
old fellow; but instead, if I can be of any 
help, make use of ine.”’ 

laughed Ned. 


[vs Dick, is that vou? By Jove! 


“Don't doubt that,”’ 


“Drawlington, like most other towns, has a 


surplus of ladies; 80 a bachelor, especially 
when he is well favored in person—don't 
blush—and bas money, isa stupendous 
acq visition!”’ 

Dick Dunn threw himself thoroughly in- 
to the business, his aid being readily accep- 
ted. 

With that spirit of emulation inherent to 
youth, the “Bachelors”? determined their 


ball should be the ball of the year; that, in | 


the words of the day, it should be ‘‘quite 
too, too, too.” 

A bachelors’ ball was not an original idea 
but it was new to Drawlington society—a 
very aristocratic society—and all was ex- 
pectancy. 

The handsoine assembly-roome were 
made almost fairy-like with Mowers and 
soft-toned hues. Flowers were arranged 
on each side the staircase; the retiring- 
rooms were on each side the staircase; the 
retiring-rooins were perfect boudoirs! The 
general exclamations, ‘Lovely!’’—“Ex- 
quisite!”’ were not exaggerations, Not one 
who could possibly accept had refused the 
invitation of the ‘*Bacbelors,’’ and the large 
ballroou was soon inost brililantly crowd 

“And, on the whole, avery fair share of 
pretty girls they have brought together !” 


reflected Dick Dunn, as he strolledthrough | 


the place. 


Ned Westcott had offered to introduce | 


him to no end of jolly girls, but at present 
he had declined. 
He was not what properly could be 
terined a “dancing-inan.’’ He could waltz 
well, but three to four dances in an even- 

ing contented him ; sv he remarked : 
“I'll ask for an introduction when I wa 
id fellow. At present I’il just look 


av) Ik ine. 


A iancan see a good deal of character 
even ina ballroom, and over an hour had 
passed verv quickly to Dick Dunn, when 
bis eyes lighted on one of the sweetest, 
loveliest faces he bad ever seen. 


fellow of 





It belonged to a young girl of about 
twenty, dressed in creainy-white si'k, over 
which fell a soft, misty, gauzy material, 
like a delicate mauve cloud, gathered here 
and there with knots of flowers. 

Her hair, lke threads of gold, and 
drawn off her clear, smooth, ivory fore- 
head, had only the same simple ornament, 
though round ber neck and on her bosom 
flashec a diainoad neckiet of great value. 

Her large, clear, velvety blue eyes, balf 
shadowed by long dark lashes, were fixed 
on the dancers, while her exquisitely- 
sha » rose-leaf tinted lips were parted 
slightly by a smile of innocent enjoyment. 

The rity of expression, the almost 
childlike sweetness in the pleasure around 
her struck Dick Dunu almost as much as 
the delicscy of feature; and leaning against 
a window recess, be conte:nplated her with 
the admiration an artist might some soul- 
inspired picture by a master hand. 

The square Was over ; two round 

auces succeeded, when he abruptly ex- 
claimed, sotto voce, and irritably : 

“Is taste for the beautiful dead in the 
‘ Bacheiors,’ or is there some social taboo on 
yonder lovely giri—the bello of the room 
nue st surely? Not one has asked her to 
cance. Indeed they pass her over as if she 
were a Stick or stone. Only chat fine, gray- 
headed old fellow has spoken to her at ail. 
And whatasmile she bestowed on him ! 
I'd—I'd give something for such aone. I 
had thought I would not dance, it is so 
confoundedly het, but I can’t resist such a 
artner. I'u declare she would waltz as 
lightly and zracefully as a moving sun- 
beam. Where's Ned? He must introduce 
me.”” 

Ned Westentt, who was the most inde- 
fatigable of dancers, was not easy to catch ; 
and when Dick Dunn did succeed, he was 
speeding off in search of his partner. 

“Want an introduction? Ob, ves, cer- 
tainly ; but 1 must iook alive, old fellow. 
There’s the music, and I can’t keep my 
partner waiting. What,to Miss Ainsworth ? 
Ab! yes; she is just the girl for you ; can 
talk capitally.” 

While speaking he had been hurrying 
on, for the couples were taking their places 
within the cordon. 

“Mies Ainsworth, allow me the pleasure 
to introduce to vou Mr. Richard Dunn, who 
is desirous of the honor.” 

The girl bowed gracefully. Ned hurried 
off, and Dick, entering into conversation, 
soon found that Miss Ainsworth was not 
only charming in face. The moments 
passed rapidly. 

The dance was over—a pause—tlen the 
band struck up a waltz. 

“Miss Ainsworth,” said Dick, “may I 
have the bonor of your band for this 
dance ?”’ 

The girl turned her beautiful eves in his 
direction, then averted them quickly, while 
—as a Vivid blush, it seemed, alimost of 
fain, spread over her fair cheek—she iar- 
mured, hastily : 

“Thank vou, 1 never dance, 
ing her head, added : “Papa !"’ 

“My love?" and in a second the gray- 
haired gentleman was by her side. 

“The room is hut, and, dear, I’in tired of 
sitting.” 

She rose, inclined her head to Dick, who 
Saw now she was very pale, and the gen- 
tleman drawing ber ari in his moved 
away. 

“Well?” asked Ned, at the instant 
coming up, “how did you get on with Miss 
Ainsworth ?” 

“Admirably! Ihave never meta girl so 
agreeable. But I fear I’ve offended her ; 
though for the life of me I cannot tell how, 
For no svoner bad I asked her to dance 


“To dance!" ejaculated Ned. “Oh, by 
Jove! I ought to have toid you. But you 
are not a dancing-fellow, and I was in such 
a baste—Dbesides, all here knuw it so weli 

“Know what well, for goodness’ sake, 
Nea ?” 

“That Miss 
blind.”” 

“Blind !" The word fell likea crushing 
blow on Dick's heart. 

“Yes, a peculiar case. 
had a Vivlent sheck, and for nearly two 
days was insensible. On recovery she 
appeared to have forgotten everything, aud 
was blind.” 

“Poor girl! But the doctors——” 

“The General, her father, says they are 
fairly puzzled. But, Dick, you wiustexcuse 
ine; we'll talk of this alter. My partner 
will be waiting.” 

Dick Dunn, if it had been polite, would 
have said, “Confound your partner.’ As 
it was, be made his way through the throug 
again, in search of Laura Ainsworth. 

He would have bitten his tonzue out 
rather then ave pained her; yet how could 
he bave known that vision had been taken 
trom those clear, velvety eyes, over which 
the dara lashes bad so inodestly fallen? 

Ah, be knew the reason of that now. 

“What a brute she muot have thought 
me.” he reflected. “Ir I could only apolo- 
gize—but howecould I? Sull, I'd give any- 


” 


then turn- 


Ainsworth, poor girl, is 


When a girl she 


He had been aware of the truth he would 
hardiv bave done that Tie blind, who 
einnot fall in lowe witha face, duo so witha 


Voice, 
Continning his perambulations, D.ck 
' Dunn abruptiv ame upon Laura Ains- 
“A rt . She was seated € sipail 
ritg-re e ’ a ad 
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Hier eves were turned! rls s 
that toyed listlessiy with ber bouquet, as if 


ahe saw the nm. 


Dick's beart was wrung with compassion, | 


So young, 














pleasure 
“I must say something,” be muttered, ‘‘at 
the risk even of again offending her."" And 





so beautiful, so deprived of | Oh, Laura, if I might hope that would 
med Dick. 


say ‘Yes, for ever !° " exeial 
“Mr. Dunn!" exclaimed the girl, pale, 
red, startled. “Oh! you do not know what 


moving forward, in the gentlest tones, he | you say !. You would——" 


could assume, he said, “I trust, Aiiss 
Ainsworth, you bave recovered from tne 
heat of the ballroom. It is as ineufferablyv 
hot as this is deliciously cool. Shall I be 
intruding or obtrusive if I ask the pleasare 
of continuing our conversation 7" 

Agaiv the lovely face had flushed, the 
lashes trembling! y been lowered ; but now 
the eyes were raised to hi:n. 

“You are very kind,” said Laura, “and I 
am glad I have an opportunity to apologize 
for leaving you just now so abruptly. “Spat 
I know that vou were unaware that——”" 

“Pertectly,” sant Dick, dropping in a seat 
by her,and very sympathetic. **Helieve ine, 
Miss Ainsworth, rather than bave offencied 
you——” 

“Ob, no, no,” she broke in, “you did not 
offend ; I felt only pain. 1 do love dancing 
80—that is, I know I should. It must be so 
delightful !’’ 

“Do you never try ?"" he asked. 

“Yes, at home. 
would give me anything, bas let ine have 
the best masters; but I am nervous in a 
crowd,” 

“I wish you would trust yoursel! to me. 
You should have no need to be nervous,” 
remarked Dick, earnestly. “It is a waltz 
now. I am sure we could manage that 
capitally.’’ 

aura’s heart beat ; her refusal wavered. 
Already she hada strange confidence in the 
owner of the manly, musical voice. 

Dick Dunn urged, and leas than five 
minutes later Drawlington society was 
atnazed by the sight of Miss Ainsworth in 
the circie of dancers. Dick, too, had been 

uite right about her dancing—it was per- 

ect and grace itself. 

“By Jove,” remarked Ned, “Dick's got 
the best partner inthe room? How ever 
did he manage it? How awtully well she 
waltzes !"" 

**My darling,”’ exclaimed General Ains- 
worth, when Dick restored his daughter to 
him, “I bardly could believe my eyes !’’ 

‘Oh, dear papa,”” blushing-a_ little 
breathless, but so radiant—“It wis so 
delightful- -I knew it would beso. I never 
have so enjoyed myself. I baveto thank 
this gentleman 80 much !"" 

“IT, too, love, must do that,” answered 
the General, his gray eyes full of emotion 
and gratitude as they rested on Dick. 

“Miss Ainsworth’s pleasure could not 
have equalled mine,”” responded Dick, 
earnestly. “Sbe waltzes so magnificently. ’ 

**Pardon me, sir, but when Mr. Westoott 
introduced you | did not catch your name!"’ 
remarked the officer. 

“Dunn.” 

“Not any relation to Horace Dunn, of 
Meadow lees ?"’ 

“He isiny tather, General Aivsworth.”’ 

“How extraordinary! He wasmy chum 
at Addiscombe. Mr. Dunn, I am de- 
lignted to know his son!" extending his 
hand, “Duriog your stay at Drawlington, 
I hope you will tavor us with a visil—nay 
two or three—as many as youlike ; you 
will be welcome.”’ 

While Dick answered readily in the 
affirmative, Laura had been arranging ber 
cioak, for the General had ordered the 
carriage. Then the adieux were spoken, 
and tather and daughter moved away: 

As they went, Dick, who had rather 
lingered in their wake, with a throb at the 
heart beard Laura say, raising ber bright 
tace towards her father’s: 


“Pe dear, waltzing in so deligitful! 
Did Mr. Dunn say he would come tw 
Meadowlees? Yes? I atin so glad!’ 


“My dear Dick, why ever are you sitting | 


in, this conservatory all alone? Poor coim- 
pliment to our ball—and it's such an 
awfully jolly one!” 

“The most awlully jolly’ I was ever at,” 
laughed Dick. 

“You don't look peculiarly happy, old 
fellow?”’ 

“I was never bappier, Ned! for, in secret, 
I atn in love.”’ 

“In love?” 

“Yes, with Laura Ainsworth.” 

Dick Dunn was notliong in putting in an 
appearance at Meadowlees. The General 
received hin beartuy; Laura with a deli- 
cate hue on her cheek and tremor of the 
lip, which were yet better weloome. 

It be bad found ber charming in a ball- 
rooun, how much tore was she at home in 
the animation of conversation; noone would 
have guessed or needed ber affliction ! 

“It surprises you how much I know ?” 
she laughed one day, in repiy toa rather 
unguarded speech of Dick's. ‘That's owing 
to dear papa. He has taught ime by read- 
ing aloud, and I learned quickly.” 

It struck Dick, watching the 
white fingers tatting, that 1% would be a 
very delightful thing to bean instructor wo 
sucha pupil. 

“Cone now, Dick,” bad remarked Ned ; 
“Miss Ainsworth is very lovely, but you 
would not choose a blind wife ?"’ 


“Yes, I would, if it were Miss Ains- 


thing to remove the impression she must | worth,” replied Dick Dunn, quietly. 


| must have me.”’ 


And it wastrue. He would rather have 
weddea her than any other, and he hoped 
it was his fortune to do so, 

He felt it would be an exquisite joy to be 


her guide—to know she rested on and 
rusted iu him, ason the (rseneral. Above 
tt» & @ Like ral ant, piras a iMrrK Of tee 
features when she heard his voice. Ah, 
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Mise Ainswosth, will not mine serve ? | 


And dear papa, who - 











| ber lips. 
nimble | 


! the 


“I would wed you, Laura, for 1 love you 


as I have never loved nor can love woman!” 


he remarked, passionately. “If you say na, 
I'll never marry ; but you will net.dearest” 
—and he gentivy drew ber towards bhim—- 
‘my dearest !" 

Betore that week was out, the chief t pie 
of conversation in Drawling?to s-ety eas 
handsome Dick Dunn's engagement to 
Laura Ainsworth, 

Of course people wourdered; but Dick saw 
no wonder about it. He ‘eit the happeest 
fellow in creation. The only otatacie had 
been the General. 

He had demurred siichtiy, nerrousiy 
anxious about bis daugiter’s happiness ; 
but there was that in Dek s dewetion that 
even won bim. Besi-tes, his ‘No, be feit, 
would break his chit “s heart. 

The sunshine of these few weeks was et 
last clonded by Dick Dunn s departure. 
He had to get back te tewn > bat then, «ben 
he came down again & would be t+ usak 
Laura his wife. . 

“Why that sigh, my daring, and asl 
look ?"' queried Dick, as be beid ber in hie 
arins betore leaving. “Ace you not happy, 
dear ?" 


“Happy !"’ she sruled. Ab’ Kichard, 
was ever woman tore s* bul m® there 
ever happiness witheut alloy ? Dearest, 


what would I net give if Heaven «wuuid 
grant ino one glitapee of wour face?" 

“Picture it as your wieal in dreanalove,”” 
he rejoined; and then he was gone. 

The months passed quickly even to the 
lovers, for many preparateus bed te Le 
seen to. 

Diex, however, Ipaed cleeewow: red ome great 
draw back through Laura’s afflecte-nm. She 
could net read bis letters; amd a lower 
hardly cares for bis epeties te be conned 
by a gray-haired father of sixty whee 
romnmance is all dear. 

At last in the sweet epring-time the = ed- 
ding was fixed, and [nck expected doun 
one day “next week,” as be « rote. 

“Dll take you by surprise, tor I shall 
speed off tue instant I get treet” 

Thus Laura was kept in «state of pleasur- 
able expectancy. 

It wason the morning of the Wednesuay 
that General Alnswerts, opening bs news- 
paper, said: 

“Another railway acenient—fata 
sion! Really, the frequency of the«— 

Then he came t+ an abrupt pause. Hes 
face paled, and he glanced with alusmt 
terror at bis daughter. 

“Well, papa.” she said, “where was it? 
Not our line, DT teope?” 

“Oh! no, no, mt ours!” hastily. *(on- 
found my voice! Why can I mt onnmmand 
it?” satto voce, am he saw the sharp turn of 
bis child's face towards him. “It's the 
South-Western! Heaven pardom me ine 
falsehood!’ he repeated: “bat what can I 
do?” tor it was pet only the Midland, but 
among the listof passengers killed be had 
seen the name of Rickard Dunn’ 

“How strangely you spesk. papal” 

“[ was not aware of tl mvectila!l Itea 
bad accident, you see, and @ stocks one! 
I'd read it iny lowe, oulw D's tm haste thes 
morning; I have an appesimtesent!” 

The general hurriei he breakfast, and 
started for the Juneteon, meat Ofteen miles 
off where the collision bed occurred. 

Directly he had gone Laura,rrsing groped 
for the Duly News. She was very pale. 
Her s-nsitive ear had canght an tntcmation 


ewrili- 


| in her tather’s voice that bed created ber 


BUS; icons, 

Clutching the sheets of rustiing paper, 
she rang the bell, When the servant ap 
peared and began reusing Lue break test, 
she said, carelessly - 

“Have you beard of the railway accident, 
Jolin ?” 

“Yes, miss; the Seoth-Western linet 

Laura ascended te ber men amd asked the 
sane Question of her tnari—te receive the 
S416 Prowuspt ans ver. 

“They are tlecer Ving thought she. 
“Papa basteld them; lknow it! (i Tf 
—if anvthing has bappened tu Kochard ! 
They will never co otews a! How can I 
tind out? Richard, my lowe '" 

Kestiess, she had found ber way inte the 
grounds, when a child's woe ffeil on her 
ears. It was the k«ige-keeper's daughter. 

“Hetty,” said Laura, calling ber. “1 know 
you can read ; real thes raiiwavy accident to 
ine, dear; you'll find m im the paper, and 
L'il give you this brew.” 

Taking the paper readiiv, ciiid 
struggled through the aecvunt. Fivo 
ininutes later, uttering a peering shriek, 
Laura fell insensible, her lowers same on 


the 


“Here—Laura—myvy daring! It was a 
tnistake—I ain safe °° and 
Dick, pale, bis arm in asiong, ram torward, 
but too late. 

For a fortnight Laura lay on the verge of 
grave. Sharp «as the srugzie. Thea 
caine the inoment of waking. Was it te be 
for life—or death ? 

Anxiously the 
and waited. Soon the sa eet 
animation >; the Wuille iris 
tixed on Diek. 

“What is i?” 


“ain in sueseer, 


ver watched 
“wed 


father and | 
features Sly 
ree: the eves 


murmnared Lau 


1.4 papa ? I cantik 2 [ha ‘ r re | 
Hist belore tie. W hy are 2? Id t 
know !’ 

| t i =A r ‘ a - j - 

; wwe? 

The doctor was rig Lg tus 
é lapsed before the cure waa effected pat 
oue worning bandages were removed, the 
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light was let in_and Tnek Dann stood before 
her he i-wed. 
“My own Lavra’ “You 


are happy moe 7 
“Yen,” she rege ot, mestiong to hin; “for 


Heaven has beard tey prayer. I wee your 
fare °°* 


he exclaimed. 


Don't. | 


BY MPS KMY PRIM. 








TOU are serices this evening,” aad Mra. 
Landell tt her teeesteeted. “J bacopee 
wthing bas gone wrong during tue 

day?" 

M-. Landel!, wire 
his eves apn Ce fleet, 
ted, feor ene minute 
these words, and 
siniled, as le answered, 
has gone wrong. 


bad tewn sitting, with 
elent and atetrar- 
reseed litcmell at 
baring up wt his wile, 

th ot NoaAbing 


oP wou fee “eli? The wvwenee of 
Mrs. Lande!) «just @haded «ith o-nerrn. 
“Well encuch tn tewte. teat 08 & Onin- 


fortalelie tea eoeee 4 al tenire. 

“Then something vas geome wrong?” said 
tlie wife. 

ler manner was el gltiv troubled. 

“Nothing more thas usual, Mr. Lancell 
Fepoliena. 

Tue foresd smile bad faded away froin 
his countenance. 

Mrs. Learndell sagteert. 

“Tian usual’: Stee 
limok ig 
band's face, Tiuen she atdedd tenderiv. 
“Bring Lome your troeatde, dear. Dbon't 
hide anvthing Let oe share with vou all 
the gowwt amd life. iearts draw 


nearer in suffer teu tleats tives leona poy.’ 
**Hies- tour k , wart, Alu : sand Mr. 
Lane 4 bread enile eweegang over his 


CHeeks 


komme ?d leer. “J here 


face, mm he or rinased 


| between tis tpsmcte, ared 
ian tanvt og in the come = eerheus as Llat 
trp beeamtrpecses 


Ce rinvem Ler bismaA x x tre fasl 
havent wt ant i worth speaking 
wlrcorat Haven't cneatet anwviewdyv, and 


Ic meosiv this hasty, 
me that is all the 


| Cheeta t tretectacd hevteage ee 
bisiprsisiee tereegeerr cof tes 
while leading wee tede of say Ss nuetling 
that leaves @ ®firee. 

The cloud passe tf frouthe face of Mra. 


Landeil. 
“Yiu will oweremree Cheat tn time, Fil- 
ward,’ sand she, enmevreragingiv. 


ane any progress, 
rg ~ tee sotpe cof my 
regent would 


*] can't eee that J 


Yesterday | «perke sh 





THE SATURDAY 


! 
apoken t» that young man as if I felt, I ! 


feeling more comfortable io mind than he 


repeated Lis words, | 
“ith earnest mequiry inte her hus- | 


Vertstrge taveees, Wiser ‘ esti } 
have brevets fiesta tr, weed { tewere salutary | 
eff -«t. Phe pe secceeetive, aref oew words hurt 
hin: severely. The steedow tat remained 
ou bin face all dav wee ey jeorpetual re- 
buke, an? T telt u g seer the sun went 
down. “Mv permietsment «as greater than 
him, 3 thut th owen of vewterday did not 
' sultiee. i > te zi «+ eygain betraved 
inte meaptious Lancuece, teat wounded the 
| meine Vertatege cepen, ated tere w bis we tuch 


off tus guard, that be anewere td ine back 


With @rne feeling, Theos | cegarded as inn 
pertinence, and Cherewfererd tee discaries bitin 
{rows ty Servier Uf ee dared veuture a repe- 
Cikderte col Chee thy uage. Wipers lee ing Sule 


wieder $d, mend Cleeetsciet teeter clear again, I 
aaw that | tsad teen We rerteg and doue 
wrong. And | hgwe felt anes pw ateout 1. 
ever since. | wies that I tad more self 
control: tuat To orald tereflie my tongus 


when feeling is saideniv spurred. But 
te nperaneut and ty-iieftulge3 halts are 
Drotls aurateest sae.” 

Mra Landeil e traces? and = -thed 
bier bitamtnatecd, ateiowr w siuind away 
freveea tts termed ss = fut’ aclie, 

(ho the next weorming. a Mer. Landell was 
About leavin fer ies @ are am. los wile 
looked! op af trite, sud, @ 1 A theanling 
serseiie, sand, code : 

Tuere was just tee slishtest perceptible 
Warts ti i ye 

ae er L Wee ? 

Mr. Late) seemed a lettle puzzied 

oP deo t tfuet ¥ r~- 

ap, Loiwztst c sperms lias tain. 
oT iank 4% i I “ 

Awl ie wert t t eee. tue trials of 
Clee «lay 

A litweomst the first f rd a ‘ |] umder the 
Pheotien ‘ Mere ls eam an Vapeortait 
letler, wh after « : x trad wivern 
te the clerk ef my a <4. Iuetead of 
being Where if sineaicd teate term, it lav up 
ou lips clemk. Nex <“t “ Lieal toe fest to be 
unperd rrp ateee, 

om | shone? 

Hecalled sharply ‘+a Young wian at the 
further emi of Lue warehouse. 

oe DD ons Dy It seeie!t lke the voice of 
his wile in tos ears Peet forget your- 
me , 

Pisis tesretta!l war ig cae * just i season. 
The clerk came gq a)¥ towards hia, Ky 
Riser Livese baer Cem aetine ~ex of Mr. Lan- 
del... the ott ‘ae atetet @e] enoestresl. 

“Wiv was - tives letter pomptend, Seotans 7°’ 
The tone woes t eperalive Lor cap 
Clots, tht nk i, ad the questoon asked in 
Away Llat sant of? there isa guod 
Peas iii rt = 

And so liere we 

“E think, ser snsaere | ' “that 
there is 4 tfistas : i git 1 beet not 
be pultie ‘ ° 

A tistas > How? 

And Mr. Land - _ tter. 

“It reads aod ¢ rk ible 
hw ré ~—s 

‘) . . “ul 
Joa . « 
i; | 
4 : 

Pine clerk w 

nercharnt mald t ~ ' Py ‘ 


that I was able to contru! we 


would bave wronged and alienated bim, 
an’ made trouble tor myself all day.” 

Not long after this, 4 came of goods fell 
through one of the hatchway, crashing 
down upon the landing with a notes Usat 
caused Mr. Landell, whose temperament 
was exceedingly nervous, bt» spring te bis 
feet. 

To blame someone was 


a 


bis first iim- 
pulse, . 

“What careless fellow bas done this?’ 
wasion his tongue, 


*Don't.”" 

The inward monitor spoke in tine. Mr. 
Landell shut his lips tips tigetiv, and kere 
silent until he could command binwell. He 
then calmly inquired tit: the cause of the 
aceident, and found that specal blame 
attached to noone, On opening the ease of 
goods, the damaye was tound te be trifling. 

“Another conquest,” sand Mr. Landeli, 
as he went back to bis desk. ‘Self-coontrol 
iseasy enough, if the trial be made in 
earnest.”" 

A dozen tines that day was the torch 
applied to Mr. Landell squiea temper, and 
as often was he in danger of blamng out. 
But ve had begun right, and, be kept 
right until the sun wen. down. 

And then he turned his step bomeward, 





had felt for many weeks, There was no 
shadow on his countenance when he imet 
his wife, but smiling gooud-bumer. 

“You said ‘Don't’ as 1 lett you this inorn- 
ing.”’ 

“Well?” 

“And I didn’t!" 


“You are « hero,” said Mra Landell, 





laughing. 

“Notiuch of a one. 
easy enough when I 
earnest.”’ 

“And you feel better?” 

“Oh, athousand times! 
one's lite this quick temper ist I as asta 
medofiyself ball-a-dozen Uimes a day on 
anaveraye,. But l have mate a grand be- 
ginning and tuean to keep on right until 
the end.” 

“Don't! said Mr. Landell ts ber hus- 


Tike CONGUE Was 
drew the sword in 


EVENING POST. 


shade caine on her own. For she saw that 
po art or charin of Vivien’s could draw Ge- 


| rard’s eyes on her for wore than a moment. 


And Vivien's vy Jaugh did not deceive 
her a it deceived the others. She maw the 
little disappointinent and passion hidden 
beneath. 

“Vivien,” she said, as her eyes wandered 
over the girl's pretty form, “why do you 
never wear that brooch with your mother’s 
portrait in it? : 

“Oh, it is so old-fashioned,” said Vivien, 
“I cannot wear it.” 

“Have you got it here?” asked Mrs. 
Dacre, “f should like to see it.” 

“Yes, [ have it bere,” answered Vivien. 
“J will bring itdown when I next go to ny 
room. Itis always in my jewel-ease, I 
really don't know whatto do with it—the 

waris are very valu«ble, worth a great deal 
believe.” 

“Yeu, 1 know they are,” said Mrs. Dacre. 
“They are simply splendid,” 

“J should like to have them re-set,”’ said 
Vivien; “and yet I don't like to take them 
from the portrait. But I can’t wear such a 
big thing.”’ 

“It would bea great pity to take it to 
pieces,”’ said Mrs. Dacre. 

“Well, you shall look at itand see what 
you think,” said Vivien. 

Presently she rose, slowly disentangling 
herself frou: May’s aris and from the etm- 
brace of the hammock. Very few people 
can getout of a hammock gracefully; but 
Vivien was one of the fe-s, for grace was 
natural to her. 

She stood on the grass between the 
others, looking at May, who lay back, 
laughing, happy, languid with the beat and 
yiad with love; looked at ber with strange 
eves that, if May had seen them, must have 
startied ber cutof ber joyousness, But 
May did not see them; her eyelashes lay on 


| ber cheeks; she was conscious of Gerard's 


What a curse of | 


band, as she parted with tiie af the frost | 


deor on the next morning. 

“PT won't!’ was the hearty answer. 

And he didn’t, as the pleasant evening be 
passed with his wife at its close tcost 
clearly testified 

Reader, if you are 


we 


quick -tempered — 


——_> - 


The Pearl Brooch. 





BY «. F. FULTON. 





ENEATH two twin chestuuttrees a 
Vellow-tasselled hammock  swuthy 

) slowly to and fro; and in it sat two 
Kiris, clasping each other with twining 
attos, their cheeks together aud their curls 
iriteresniengel inne.  Pheotte were beeceetiful: and 
the wari, fragrant Sstumssner alterneon, the 
broad green lawn of Ducre Court, the iove- 
liness of earth and shy see used but a fitting 
setting forthe pieture thew ferried. 

Gerard Dacre, who wae sitting in a boung- 
Iny-chair beside then, and swinging the 
hamiinoeck slightly with an oerasional towech, 
eared not to look at anything else ta the 
vorlid, #0 completely were bis eyes satis 
fied and his beart contented. Sut hie eves 
lingered on one of these teautiful faces, 
luis heart responded passionately te the 
least emotion or Interest shown tev one of 
the two girls, Amd Viwien Deere, tits 
cousin, the beauty of the county, the sole 
heiress of a great estate, watehbed in vain 
for one look from: the wan she lowed, She 
loved him, and she thought his lowe was 
hers by right; forit bad aiways been un- 
derstood that thew were ts marry, Kut 
Gerard was not easily infltenced by anv 
but hisown judgment. He did not care 
fer Vivien, and he thought the making of 
IWoestates into one «a stall teatler oom- 
pared tothe happiness of bus whole life. 
Ant that happiness be knew evuld oniv be 
given him byw Maw kavershan:; and May 
bavershain was a dependent in bos teuse— 
a dependent on bits charity an? on his 
mother’s, No position in the world ean 
be iore unhappy than this; and wet Vieien 
Dacre at Chis tnoment would giadiv Lave 
changed places with this preniiiliess giri. 
tor Vivien haa learned to think she evald 
not live without (serard’s bewe: she had 
come to stay at Dacre Court because no 
Society, DO BMUSeInenLs Sie comid base in 
her own house pleased ber, for le did) met 
come thece. Her home was ten miles 
away, across the rich @untrv—a de 
lightful ride; vet Gerard never node ower. 
And now, when at lis tsother’s invitation 
Vivien came to stav at the Court, it was to ¢ 
find that Grerard had neither sizat mor hear- 
Ing dor anvone but May Faversham. Tow 
poor girl was the daughter of an olf friend 
of Mrs. y-acre’s who had married tadiv 
and left ber child alone and he pricw@ ins the 
world, Without special tratutuw of aptitude, 
with tothing Lut a lovely lace, a sucet 


vorce, acharining presence ty belp ier in 
her struggle. Mre. Dacre offered tera 
home; May waste read t+ her, toe make ber- 
seli wusetu ton bee wa merrl col **errceeg cars et.” 
Mics. Dacre had been fond of ber. ‘1 2 mle 
saw it resultof this beautiful girl's pores 
. Ith Live trotise that (verarcd lew 5 er. 
I miie roa } re y 
4 woKe r ~ 
4™ of “MA r * 
om slpacle 
- vi¥ a8 li tine warit alr tna ef iany a. 
She came atid Sat Gdowt) [es] t Aner, 
and as she looked at the different taces a 





gaze and Gerard's preserce—nothing else. 
Vivieu’s bands hung in front of her, rest- 
Jesxiv inoving; sudcenly sie clasped theimn 
fiercely together, and then turned and went 
across the lawn to the house. 

“It is tea-time,’’ said Mrs, Dacre, rising 
too. 

“Shall we have it out 
(sesard, 

“No,” said Mrs, Dacre. “It is too hot. 
The cool drawing-room will be a relief.’’ 

Truth to tell she would have suggested 
anything to get May out of that hausmnock, 
in which she looked so dangerously 
pretty. 

They all went across tothe house now, 
Mrs. Dacre claimed Gerard's arm. May 
Favershbain followed thein, smiling to her- 
self from sheer happiness. 

Vivien was standing at the drawing-room 
window, which opened to the ground; she 
held a little case in her hand. The tea had 
just come in; asthey gathered round the 
table Vivien opened the case and held it 
out to Mrs. Dacre. 

“See! she said; “there is the brooch.”’ 

“It isa lovely miniature,” said Mrs. 
Dacre, *‘and the pearls are splendid. 4 
should wear it if it were mine.”’ 

They all looked over ber shoulder at the 
brooch, May caine last; she uttered a little 


here?’’ asked 


L ery of surprise and delight. 


“How beautiful it is! ‘she exclaimed. 

Then she turned away and went to pour 
out the tea, which was one of ber duties, 
Mrs. Dacre lookeda long time at the pic- 
ture; she had Known the original. Then 
she closed the case and put iton a table 
near Vivien. 

Vivien took 
again. 

“I think I shall have the pearls re-se¢t,”’ 
she said. 

“No, no!” said Mrs, Dacre. “It would be 
a Shame,’’ 

Vivien wentto the window to look at 
the pearls: then with a sigh, she closed the 
case sharply,caine back to the table and put 
itdown. 


itup and opened the case 


“I never can decide what to do with it!” | 


she said. 

‘Take care of it!’ 
is Verv vaiuable. 

Vivien drank acup of tea and then rose, 
tanning herself. Two red spots had come 
in her cheeks. 

“It is so hot!’ she said, and wandered 
away wo thewindow and out of doors aziin. 
Soon alterwards May roseand left the room, 
There was a dinner-party that evening, and 
sie had to arrange tue flowers for the table, 


sald Mrs. Dacre. ‘Tt 


“Vivien has leit the brooch lying about,” | 


said Mrs. Dacre. “Careless child!) Give it 


me, Gerard, and I will take care of it fr) 


her.’’ 
Gerard handed her the case, and then 
went away to the library to write letters, 


A little later Vivien caine back inte the 
Mrs. Dacre wasalone, reading ; the 


Freep. 
case lay iu her lap. 

“Ah, my brooch!" said Vivien; ‘vou 
have it! I thought | had left it about, and 
perhaps I had better put it away.” 

Mrs. Dacre stniled as she gave it her, 

“You deserve to lose it," she said. 


Vivien took the case, and opened it. | 
Suddenly a strange sort of silence tell on 


them. The case was empty. Mrs. Dacre 
reused herself first. 

“You must have left it out of the case—or 
fastened it on wour dress——"" 

“It was inthe case when I shit it.’ said 
Vivien, in a low voice. 
" said Mrs. 


+ * ' 
in, nonsense! Dacre: “there 


must be Some tmnistake. No « ne can hav 
ed it. It has not been out o , 
. 
\ e@ 18 t ? “A Viy 
; - at 
Aa 
“A { 7 \ r 
=f | e ' . 
. Mr-. Daerse pra ised, w ia sSecare 


i 
, room, crossed 
the ball, and opening the iibrary-door, eal- 
sed Gerard. They caine back togetuer in a 


ut siie vent out of the 








moment, he looking puzzled and bewilder- 


“J have not touched the brooch,”’ he said; 
“I only looked at ita moment. It must be 
here sunewhere. Or you have it, Vivien; 
perhaps you put it in some pocket without 
Cintas king.” 

“It was in the case when I stut it,”’ said 
Vivien, positively. 

She was so pale now, and ber lips trem- 
bied a little. 

“Perhaps you took it to your room and 
laid it down without aoticing you had done 
so,"’ said Mrs. Dacre. 

“J have not been there,’ said Vivien: “] 
have been in the garden.”’ 

“Besides, Vivien saw it in the case when 
she shut ut," said Gerard. “What can it 
mean?” 

“It can’t have been even seen by any of 
the servants,”’ said Mrs. Dacre. 

“Who has been in the room?’ asked 
Gerard. 

“No one,” answered his nother, “but our 
selves and May.” 

There was a pause. No one knew what 
to say or bow to act. Then Vivien tried to 
laugh. 

“It is Jost, 1 suppose !’’ she said. “I 
always thought I should lose it some day !’’ 

Aud leaving the empty case on the table, 
she went out of tue room, 

“Does she mean stolen ?’’ said Gerard, 
savagely. 

“Don't say such things!’ cried out Mrs, 
Dacre. “Let us look for it. Call May.”’ 

May came arim-in-arm with Vivien, who 
had goneto herin the dining-room. She 
too bad only seer the brooch, like Gerard, 
when Mrs, Dacre had held the case. She 
began to hunt the whole room regain, and 
Gerard with her. But nothing was dis 
eovered ;and when the dressing-bell rang, 
the four were still together in the drawing- 
room, in profound consternation, 

“J have not finished the flowers !'’ cried 
May, and ran away to the dining-room, 

The others went to dress gloomily and 
withouta word. They none ol thems were 
jong in dressing that evening; in a very 
short time the three were again in the 
drawing-room. For Gerald and Mrs. Dacre 
were now thoroughly alarined and anxious, 
They stood togetner in the window talking 
in low voices and trying tu decide what to 
do. 

Presently the door opened and a servant 
came in. It was Vivien’s maid. 

“What is the iatter, Theresa?’ ex- 
claimed Vivien; ‘you look as if you had 
seen a ghost !’’ 

“[ don’t know what tosay, Miss, or what 
todo, You said you bad lost your brooch 

‘? 


In an instant they had all turned on the 
girl. 

“\Well 7°? demanded Vivien. 

“[ have just seen it, Miss; I havent 
touched it. Please, Miss, come and see for 
yourself,”’ 

“But where, Theresa, say where !’’ ex- 
claimed Vivien. 

The girl looked round nervously. 

“Speak out !"’ said Mrs. Dacre. 

“You told ine toget that Spanish lace you 





had lent Miss Faversham and bring it to 
you, Miss ; she was not in ber roo:i—sie 16 
net going todine to-night, Ithink. I kuow 
where she keeps her laces, 80 1 opened tho 
wardrobe and looked for it. I can’t find it, 
Miss; but rightin, hidden among the laces 
I tound the pearl brooch.” 

Atthat moment the door-bell rang; and 
a moment later the first of the dinner 
guests was ushered intothe room, 

Mrs. Dacre and Gerard were compelled 
to rouse themselves and hide the excite- 
iment they werein. But Vivien managed 
to escape, and ran swiltly upstairs. The 
maid had gone at the sound of the door- 
bell. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Dacre went 





hurrying upstairs; sle unt Vivien on the 
| landing. 

“T have told them to keep back dinner a 
minute,’’ said Mrs. Dacre; “1 must see 
| this for myself.”’ 

“Don't goto May's room,’ 
| +7 think she is there, 

“Have you not been m 2?’ 

“I was afraid to go; itissucha dre.cful 

thing !"’ 

‘Come now, then, with me. 
| Mrs, Dacre opened the door of May's 
room aud entered. Noone was there. 

“Where does she keep her laces, I 
wonder ?" said Mrs. Dacre. 

“I don’t know; I will call Theresa,’ 
, said Vivien, hurriedly. 

Vivien’s room was in the same corridor, 
and Theresa was there putting things away. 
She came and opened the wardrobe, and 
turned over a lot of :ace, 

“It is gone!” she exclaimed. 

/  teonel” said the others in «a breath. 
At that moment the door-bell rang again, 

“Tiust go down,” said Mrs. Dacre. 
/“Ethink this isa'l amistake. You must 
| have ‘ancied it, Therese.’’ 

“IT swear T saw it here,” said Theresa, 
“I aim not mistaken, Ma’am; it has beer 
taken away.” 

There was no more time for words. Mrs. 
D ere hurried down to the drawing-room, 
As she crossed the hall she met May, who 
bad been arratying the dessert. 7 

May enjoyed suci:i work and did it, 
artisticallv. She was goelng away 1 ow 
quietly, singing to herselfin alow, bay 


, 


said Vivien ; 


¥ 
She caine lace tofice with Mra, Dacre and 
ber heart seemed struck witha sudden 
W hat Md ohappened? What did that 
rribie suspicious look mean? Sie turned 
ked alter Mrs. Dacre a inoment 


ini thes hurned away into the garden, 
She wore a light yrev morning dress; and 

to-night, 48 elie was not to be of the dinne:- 

party, there was no need to change it. 
























































She seemed distressed and unhappy, and 
resently went away to bed. Then Mrs. 
acre turned on her son. 

“If you intend to shield May Faver- 
sham,’ she said, “‘you will bea disgrace to 
the naine you bear.” 

“TI don't intend to,” said Gerard; “she 
will not need it. I will stake my life on 
her innocence.”’ 

Mrs. Dacre laughed bitterly. 

“When a inan is infatuated, he is in- 
capable of reason,” she said. “Did you see 
how her eyes flashed as she looked at the 

aris? She heard all we said about their 
value. And she is penniless, Very likely 
it was too great a temptation to put before 
her.”’ 

“She is innocent,” said Gerard, dog- 
gedly. 

“You are in love with a pretty face,” said 
Mrs. Dacre, contemptuously ; “it is useless 
to talk to you. But I know you will act as 
the head of this house should act; The 
police must be sent for in the morning. 
Good-night.”" 

She swept out ofthe room, leaving Ger- 
ard alone with his gloomy thoughts. He 
went away to bis own room soon, and 
before long all tee house was dark and 
silent; but he «did not go to rest. The 
thought of it did not occur to him. He 
walked up and down, trying to think bow 
to act, 80 as to do his duty as Vivien's host, 
and yet fight for the girl he loved. 

He betieved Theresa was the thief, 
though he could not understand her con- 
duct. Worn out atiast, he sat down and 
fell into a profound, bardly conscious 
reverie. From this he was suddenly 
startled by a sli:ht sound inthe house, He 
looked at his wateh. It was between two 
and three. Who could be moving? 

Quickly he started up, opened his door, 
and went out into the eorridor. The wide 
stairway was near his room; he thought he 
Kaw soinething move. He hurried with 
quick soft steps towards it. A figure fled 
from one shadow to another. He recog- 
nised that soft grey dress—it was May; a 
great white lace shawl, was over her head, 
but he knew her. She was going upstairs 
to the einpty rooins, which never were 
used! The upper story of this part of the 
house was always empty; for there wasa 
haunted room in it, and no one liked to 
sleep there. Long ago a voung and beauti- 
ful daughter of the house had killed her- 
selt because her lover was treacherous, Her 
picture still hung upon the wall of her 
rooin, her harp steod in its old place, and 
sometimes at night her ghostly tingers 
touched § its strings, and an old-world 
melody disturbed the sleepers in the house, 
No one would go int» that upper story 
after dark; and now, when a!l the house 
was still, Mav was going there alone. What 
could it mean? 


The ntural explanation flashed into 
Gerard's mnind. She was going to bide the 
brooch, 


He determined to know the truth, and 
with but a imoment’s pause for thought, 
followed her quickly up the diin stairway. 
The grey morning light was creeping in at 
the high windows; by it pe had seen and 
recognized ber dress; by it he could see 
What might be happening in the deserted 
corridor above. 

Ile had gone but half way when a sound 
reached his ear that for a moment clilled 
his heart and stayed his step, it was so un- 
expected. A faiut sweet strain of music!— 
the harp was touched. But he quickly 
recovered from his first momentary super- 
stitiousterror; he had seen May go upstairs; 
he knew it was no ghostly band thac touched 
those strings. 

No doubt she fa.scied she had been heard, 
and hoped to terrify the household by this 
Stratagein, and 80 have time to accomplish 
What she desired to do. Gerard hurried 
upstairs and went hastily down the dark 
corridor. 

Just as he reached the door of the haunted 
room he beard a faint sound within; a hand 
was on the door—in a moment it would be 
opened ! Then he would stand face to face 
with the girl he loved; he would have to 
accuse her, in this ghostly place, at this un- 
canny hour, of thett, of treachery, of base 
ingratitude ! Jlis heart stood still at the 
thought. He leaned azainst the wall, 
scarcely abie to stand. A hope suddenly 
occurred to hit. 

It Theresa bad done this, possibly she 
had sueceeeded in obtaining May’s 
dress from ler dressing-room aiter she was 
asleep, and was masquerading in it. No 
doubt this was so, he thought, with a gasp 
of relief. He determined to be tnerciful to 
the wretebed girl; for, criminai though she 
was, he argued by some strange process 
that sho deserved merey fot saving him 
froin # bitter sorrow. His fair May a thief? 
The idea was nad ness. 

The door softly opened ; his heart seemed 
te tremble within bin with the dread of 
anticipation. A faint light fell upon the 
doorway ; in another moment the figure he 
had seen betore stepped out into the light. 
He uttered an inarticulate ery of atnaze- 
ment. Tne face was Vivien’s! He started 
forward and seized ber wrist. 

“What nave you done?’ he exclaimed 
in a hoarse voice. 

“Let me go! 
her hand fron his grasp, and speaking 
wildly, as if surprise and terror forced the 


words from ner white lips. ‘I did it for 
love of you !—for veo! you, fool that I 
am {’’ " 

(serard iet er band wg . } i gestu f 

4 Z. t I r 

Vas fg 
‘ ; plage sceneries ; : ‘ 
Ulinasked, 

“What!” he exclaimed s | 
lave ruined May's life 7’ 

Vivien, looking in lis face saw written 


there hishorror and disgust. She turned 
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suldenly and fled away down the corridor 
and down the staircase, Gerard did not 
follow her. He turned and went into the 
haunted room. The harp stood in the 
centre, an o'd writing table by the window, 
a faded sola against the wall. There was 
little furniture in the room, and be |-oked 
round in the dim light, hardly knowing 
where to commence his search. After a 
Inoment’s hesitation some invitation seemed 
to guide him; he went t» the picture of the 
unhappy lady whose presence was sup- 
posed to linger always, alwout the scene of 
her sad death. It was in a heavy trame; he 
moved ita little from the wall, Something 
fell out and rolled away upon the floor; he 
stooped and picked itup. It wasa packet 
wrapped in paper. Hastily he tore off the 





Wrapper, and, as he expected, saw the | 


gleam of the pearl brooch, He stood a 
moment looking sadly at it, for the eyes ot 
Vivien’s mother were fixed on bis. It 
softened his heart a little to think that this 
selfish, headstrong girl had been motuerless 
Silico Sie Wasa little child. Perhaps she 
hardly understood her cruelty and wieked- 
ners, Holding the brooch in bis nand, he 
softly left the room and went duwnstairs 
again. He paused outside his tsother's 
door and knocked gently. In a moment 
sie answered, 

“Who is it? ’shesaid. When she heard 
his voice she opened it atonce. She was in 
her dressing-gown, her lace was white with 
terror. 

“Did you hear the harp?” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Gerard, what ean be going ts happen ? 
That barp is never heard but when some 


house !”’ 

Gerard went in and shot the door behind 
him, when he quickly told ber what te bad 
seen,and repeated Vivien's wild, passionate 
words. 

“She thought we should tarn May out of 
the house, I suppose !’ be said, in deep 
indignation. 

“Vivien loves you!’ said Mra. Dacre, 
piteously. 

“Ts that any excuse ?"’ he demanded. 

“No,” she answered, “none. I will go to 
Vivien's room; I will speak to ber. Ob, 
Gerard, it is awful !’" 

She went slowly down the eovrridor, 
thinking as she went. But soon sie caine 
back with swift steps and scared face. 

“Vivien is not there!" she exclaimed. 
“What can she be doing?) Oh, Gerard, the 
girl is so passionate, I ain afraid for ber !"’ 

At that inoment there wasasound outside 
the Louse that made them both start. it 


BOY-LOVE. 





to think of, in alter lite, is boy-love. 
No sooner does a boy acquire a toler- 
abe stature than he begins to imagine bitn- 
self a man, and to ape inanish ways. He 
casts side glances at ail the tall girls he may 
ineet, becoines a regular attendant at church 
Carries a cane, holds his head erect and 
struts a litticoin his walk. Presently, and 
very soon, he falls in love; yes, falls is the 
proper word, because it best indicates lis 
bappy, delirious self-abasement. He lives 
now ina fairy region, somewbkat collateral 
to the world, and yet blended somehow 
inextricably with it. He pertuimes bis hair 
with fragrant oils, scatters essences over 
handkerchief and desperately shaves fora 
moustache. He quotes poetry in which 
“love and * dove, * heart" and ** dart, " 
peculiarly predominate; and be planyes 
deeper in the delicious labyrinth, fancies 
himeelf filled with the divine afflatus, and 
suddenly breaks into # searlet rasii—ol 
rhyine. 
sle feeds upon the looks of his belowed ; 
is raised to the seventh heaven if she speaks 
a pleasant word ; is betrayed into the tuemt 
astonishing ecstasies by a sinile; and is 
plunged into the gloo:miest regions of tis 
anthropy by a frown. He believes binsell 
the mnost devoted lover in the world, There 
was never such another! There never will 
be! He is the one great idolator! Wealth! 
he despises the grovelling thought. VPovw- 


( Vie of the queerest and funniest things 


| erty, with the adorable beloved, he raptur- 
| ously apostrophizes as the tirstof all earthiy 
Very great misery is yoisg to fall on the | en. 1 , ee ort 


blessings; and “love in a cottage,with water 
and acrast,”’ is his beau-iaeal paradise of 
dainty delights. He declares to bimnself with 
the inostsoleinn ei:mmphasis that he would go 
through fire and water,undertake a pilgrim. 


| age to China or Kamschatka, swim storm- 


tossed oceans, scale impassable mountains, 
and face legions of bayonets, for, but one 
sweet sinile from her dear lips. He dotes 
upon a flower she has cast away. 

He cherishes her glove—a little worn in 
the fingers—next to his heart. He sighs 
like a loco:notive letting off the steam. He 
scrawls her dear naine over quires of fools 
cap—a fitting medium for bis insanity. He 
scornfully deprecates the attention of other 
boys of bis own age; cuts Peter Tibbets 
dead because he said that the atorable An- 


| gelina bad carroty hair, and passes Harry 


was of a horse’s boots, hurrying down the | 


avenue, Gerard rushed to the window, 
flung it up, aud leaned out. 

“itis Vivien !"’ he said, after 4 long look. 
“She must have gos out ber pony and 
saddled him herself. No doubt she means 
to ride hoine; she is ashamed to face any of 
us. J aim glad she has teat much shame in 
her. Well, mother, am I to send tor the 
police ?”’ 

“What are we to 
Dacre. 

“IT will teli you what J progeme,”’ said 
Gerard, “We will pack opthis brooch and 
let Theresa take it with her when she 
follows her mistress. I will say no word if 
you will not. Vivien is one of our family ; 


asked Mrs. 


do?” 


Bell conteinptuously for daring to compare 
“that gawky Mary Jane” with his incomm- 
parable Anyelina. Happy, bappy, foolimh 
boy-love ! with its joys, and its hopes, and 
its fears ; its sorrows, its jealousies, and its 
delights ; its raptures and its tortures; its 


| ecstatic fervors and terrible heart-burnings; 


its solemn ludicrousness, and its iotensely 
prosaic terimination. 
- —_> <-> - 

By ORDER OF THE KING.—The following 
anecdote of Frederick the Great displays a 
refinement i cruelty worthy of the tscost 
savage monster that ever disgraced tnan- 
kind :—In the first war of Silesia, the King 
being desirous of making, in the night 


‘ time, some alteration in bis camnp, forbid, 


let her own heart punish her, a4 it issure . 
’ 


todo. But May must be righted after this 
terrible suspicion.”’ 

“How can that be done if uo word is said 
about Vivien ?” 

“She must become iny wife as soon as 
possible. You can make no opposition 
now, mother. If we shie!d Vivien we owe 
May every possible reparation.” 

“Be itso, said Mrs. Dacre, with a sigh. 
“T cannot oppose you. But how is the 
wnatter to be explained to the servarts 7” 

“The household need only bear that the 
brooch has been found. I don’t know 
what is to be done with Theresa, Can you 
deal with her ?” 


“[ wiil try—I will think whatI can do. | 


Perhaps I bad better drive ber over in the 
inoruing, and have an explanation with 
Vivien, and let the wretched girl tell the 
maid what she chooses,”’ 

“Except that she must show May's inno- 
cence.” 

“Your imarriage will do that,’ 
Dacre, with a simile. 

That day (ierard’s engage:mnent was an- 
nounced ; and three mouths later, to the 


Mrs. 


” aad 


‘envy and atnazement of all the untuarried 


| bevame 


voung ladies ir the county, May Faversham 
Mrs. Gerard Dacre. Lang tbetore 
that, Vivien bad gone abroad; and it was 


| years belore she returned lo ber own home, 


’ she cried, trying to wrenel: | 


| gen. 


after she too had married. Aud then she 


Leard, froin every gossip, of the happiness 
which had been brougit about by tie pearl 
brooch ; happiness to the fair girl whose 
life she had tried t tlast and ruin, 
Vivien’s secret was faithfully preserved ; 
but the county society seonm learned that 
Vivien would yo to no party “here she 
would be likely to meet Gerard Dacre or 
his wife. 

- —<- - > 
THE disappoinued female who jumped 
from the highest suspension Uridge in bkng- 
Jand into the river Avon and escaped with 


slightinjury is the object of fmyeb Nogical 
interest in that, belore leaving the iuuirin- 
ary, She received three oflers at ciage. 
i e io atl 
Freaads and § mits‘ tone. 
Let it be clearis erate t ( 
iOx« « « 
; 
- 
‘ x ‘ - r . 
+ At) A 


monev, as they A ‘ 
Send forthemr treatise on Compound 
It will be mailed free, 


under the pain of death, to keep, after a 
certain hour, either fire or candle burning 
in the tents. He went round the camp hits- 
self, to see that his orders were obeyed ; 
and, a8 he passed by Captain Zietern’s tent, 
he perceived a light. He entered, and 
found the captain sealing a letter, which he 
had just finished, and was written to his 
wile, whow he tenderly loved, **What are 
you doing there?” said the King. “Do net 
you know the orders?’ Zietern threw 
himself at his feet, and begged for mercy, 
but he neither could nor attempted to deny 
his fault. “Sit down,"’ said the King to 
him, “and add a tew words I shall dictate.” 
The officer obeyed, and the King dictated, 
“To-morrow I shall perish on a scaffold.” 
Zietern wrote it, and-—lLe was executed the 
next day! 
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MISEK AND SURGEON.—One very dark 
night, Mr. Elwes, a celebrated tniser, who 
lived in Loudon a century ago, hurrying 
alony the street, ran with such violence 
against the pole ola sedan chair, that be 
eut both his legs very deeply. Colonel 


Tins, at whose house he was, insisted on a | 


surgeon being Sent for, with which Mr. 
Elwes reluctantly compiled. The sui eon, 
on his arriual, began to expatiate on the 
dangerous consequences of breaking the 
shin, the peculiar, bad appearance of the 
wounds, aud the good fortune of his being 
sent for, “Very probably,” said old Eiwes; 
“but, in iv opinion tiny legs are not tmiuach 
hurt. Now you think they are: so DT will 
inake Lhis agreement. IT will take one ley, 
and you Shall take the other, You siall 
do what you please to yours, and [ shall 
nothing tomine; and [ll wager you your 
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PLAGUE STRICKEN PLYMOUTH. 





Does a Similar Danger Threaten 
Everyone of Us? 





Hew Public Attention te Directed to Per- 
sonal Periia. 





Rochester (N. Y. 


) Correspondence Ludienanedle 
Heatinel. F 

“Judge,” said a young lawver toa very 
successful senior, “tell ine the secret of 
your untforin success at the bar.” 

“Ah, young man, that secret is a life 
study, but I will give it to you on condition 
that you pay alliny bills during this ses 
sion of court.” 

“Agreed, sir,’ said the junior, 

“Evidence, indisputable evidence.” 

At the end ofthe month the judge re- 
minded the young nan of his prowine, 

“TI reeall no such pron,.ise,”’ 

“Ah, but vou oni ie.”° 

“Your evidence, pleuse ?" 

And the Judge, not having any wit 1esses, 
lost a case for once ! 

The nan who can produce indisputable 
evidence wins public f.vor, LT had an in- 
terview yesterday with the tost successful 
of Ainerican advertisers, whose aivertising 
is tnost successiul because always backed 
by evidence, . 

“What styles of advertising do you use?” 
I asked He 11. Warner, Esq. 

“Display, reading matter anil paragraphs 
of testimonials, 

“Have you many testimonials?" 

In answer he showed ine a large cabinet 
chock-full. “We have enough to til Bemten, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Phila 
delphia morning papers,’’ 

“De you publish many of them ?’ 

“Notatithe. Wonderful as are those we 
do publish, we have thousands like them 
Which we cannot use, ‘Why not?’ Let 
me tell you. ‘Warner's sale cure’ tes 
probably been the most successful medicine 
for female disorders ever discovered, We 
have testimonials frou ladies of the highest 
rank, but it would be indelicate to publish 
them. Likewise tnany statesinan, law vers, 
clergvinen,doctors of world-wide lame have 
been cured, but we can only refer to such 
persons in the most guarded terms, as we 
do in our reading articles.” 

“Are these reading articles: successful 7°" 

“When read they make such an lurpress- 
jon that when the ‘evil days’ of ill bealth 
draw nigh they are remembered, aud 
Warner's safe cure is used,”’ , 

“No, sir, it is not necessary now, as at 
first, to do such constant and extensive 
advertising. A imerttorious tmedicine selis 
it.elf after its merits are known. We 
present just evidence enough to cisarons 
skeptics and to lipress the ee rits of the 
remedies upon new consumers, We feel 
itto be our duty to de this, Plenee, best te 
tw accomplish our mission Of beating tive 
sick,we have to use the reading article style, 
People won't read plain testinmenials,”’ 

Son. Kir, thousands adiit thet bad they 
not learned of Warner's sate cure through 
this clever style they vould still be ailing 
and still impoverishing themselves in fees 
to unsuccessful ‘practitioners.’ It would 
do your soul good to read the letters of 
thanksyiving we yet from mothers yratefal 
forthe perfect success which attends War- 
ner’s salecure when used for children, 
and the surprised gratification with whiels 
nen and women of colder years and im- 
paired Vigor, testily te the youthful feel- 


| ings restored to thea by the same mneans.”” 


“Are these good eflecus permanent 2’ 

“Of all the cases of kidney, liver, urinary 
and female diseases we have cured, not two 
per cent. of them report «a return of their 
disorders, Who else can show such a 
record 7"" 

“What is the seeret of Warner's safe cure 
permanently, reaching so inany serious dis 
orders 7"' 

“PT will explain by an illustration: The 
little town of Pivyviieuth, Pa, bas been 
plague-stricken for several tnonths because 
its walter supply was carelessly poisoned. 
The kidneys and liver are the sources of 
phys.cal well-being. If polluted by Cisease, 


lall the blood becomes polsoned and every 
orga) is afleeted, and this great danyer 
threatens every one who neyiscets lo treat 


| that 


presented it to the world. 


bill thatuny leg gets well the first.’ He | 


used to boast that ne beat the surgeon by « 
fortnight. 
—— © —- - 

Economy.—To live well, economy is 
necessary. No tnatlersi persons have large 
incomes, they Should be economical, for to 
waste is wicked. Many 
economical, if they Knew 
practice ol economy Is an art. 
ple use expensive articles Of lood and dress 
every Way 


how, tit the 
Many peo 


when cheaper ones would be in 
better and moreserviceable, bape aliv in 


’ 


reyulaling table-expenses ts f e ure 
Wanlofl econoin A little usef f 
ice j ties 
“ 
expense, \ * t x 
penses 16 Tay rable to health, and i” 
Vents doctor's bills, and condu st 


| Strength and happiness, 


people would be ! 


limsel! proumpptly. Twas nearly dead ny. 
self of extreme Kidney disease, but what is 
now Warner's sate cure cured ine, and I 
know it is the only remedy in the world 
ean cure wenel disorders, for L tried 
evervthbing else in vain, Cured by it my- 
tif, DT tought it, and, trois a sense of duty, 
Ouly by restor- 
ing the kidnevs and liver can disease leave 
the blood and the svete.” 

A celebrated sanilarian 
saidtome. “The secret ol the wonderful 
suceess of Warner's sate cure is bat it ts 
sovereizn overall kiduey, liver and urti- 
ary diseases, which privarily or seoondar- 
ly take up the taajority of tiuatesi sbl- 
tents. Like all great discoveries it is 
remerkably stuiple.’ 


physician once 


Warner & Co, stands 


The tiouse of H. 1. 
deservedly Ligh in Kochester, and it is 
certainly tnatter of cotnyratulstion taat 
merit bas been recognized all over the 
world, and that this success las been un- 


jualifledly deserved. 
Pen Point. 


the lowest and most ig 
ms slavery, and to re 
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T was the nightatter Tommy had been 
tiken to bis first pantomlime,and he had 
been Iving asleep in bis litte bedroom 

(tor now thathe was nine he sieptin the 
night nursery no longer); he had been 
asieep, when he was suddenilv awakened 
by alrilliant red glare, At firsthe was 
atraid the house was ou fire, but when the 
red turned to adazziing green, he gavea 
great gasp of delight, for be thought the 
transformation scene war still going on. 

“And there's all the best part still to 
come,” be said te binwself. 

fut ashe becaine wider awake, he saw 
that it was out of the question to expect his 
bedroom te hold all those wonders, and he 
was alinost surprised lo see that there was 
noteven so much asa single fairy init. A 
fary there was, nevertheless; she stood 
there with astar in her hair, and ber dress 
shimmering out all around her, justas ne 
had seen ber atew hours before, when she 
rese up, with little jerks, Inside a great 

tided shell, and spoke some poetry, which 
ce didnot quite cateh, 

Sie spoke audibly enough now nor was 
ber voice #) squenky as) it had sounded 
before, “Little boy.” she bevan, “TI aim 
the ruling genius of Pantomime Fairviand, 
You entered tiny kingdom for the first tine 
last night—how did you enjoy yourself?” 

“Ob,” said Tommy, “so much; it was 
splendid, thank you !" 

She siniled ard seemed well pleased. 1 
always call to tigivire on anew aequiuln- 
tance,” she said. “And so you liked our 
realius, as every sensible boy dows ? Well, 
Tommy. itis inteyvy power to reward vou 
every night, for a certain thine you shall see 
ayacn the things you liked best. What did 
you like best 7" 

“The clown 
prowinply. 

For itoughtto be said bere that he wasa 
boy whohad alwava hada leaning to the 
kind of practical fun whieh be saw carried 
out by the clown to a gpiteh of perfection 
wiel at ones enchanted and lutmibled tito. 
Till this luartequinade, he had) thought 
hiweselfa tunny hey in his way, and it had 
surprised tine that his tamly had mot 
found himinere amusing than they did ; 
but now be felt all at onee that he was only 
avery humble beginner, and bad never 
understood what real tun was, 

For be had smared much above hiding 
belind Coors, and popping out suddenly 
on 4 passing servantoausing ler to jump” 
deligtitfully ; ones, indeed, he used to be 
able te sell his family by pretending all 
tmanner Of calamities, but they had grown 


part,’ said 


Tommy, | 


make him feel comfortabie and at home 
with you ;—the longer you can keep him 
the better I shall be pleased."’ 

“Oh, how kind of you! he eried ; “he 
Shall stay all the holidays, I'd rather have 
him than anvbody else. What fun we 
shall have, what fun !"’ 

The green tire faded out and the fairy 
with it. He must have tallen asleep again, 
tor, when he opened hiseyes, there was the 
clown at the foot of the bed making a lace, 

“Ello! said the clown ; “I say, are you 
the nice little boy 1 was told to come and 
stay with?” 

“Yea, ves, said Tommy ; “Tana glad 
tosee you. Din just going to getup.” 

“T know vou are,” said the clown, and 
upset bin out of bed into the cold bath, 

Thm be could not belp thinking a tittle 
bit unkind of the clown on such a cold 
inorning, particularly as he followed it up 
by throwing « hair-braush, two pieces of 
weap and apair of shoes at him before he 
could get out again. 

hut it woko him, at all events, and he 
ventured (with great respect) to throw one 
of the shoes back ; it just grazed the clown's 
top Kiet. 

To Toumny'’s alarin the clown set up a 
hullaballoo as if he was tnortally wounded. 

“You cruel, unkind Jitthe boy,’ he 
sobbed, “to play so rough with a poor 
clown!" 

“But you threw at ime first,” 
Tommy, “and much barder, too! 

“Tn the oldest,’ said the clown, ‘and 
you've gotto make ine feel at home, or I 
shall wo away again.’ 

“T won't do itagain, and I'in very sorry," 
pleaded Towuny ; butthe clown wouldn't 
be friends with hint forever so long, aad 
was only appeased at last by being allowed 
to put Tomuiy upside down ina tall wicker 
basket which stood ina corner. 

Then be helped Tommy to dress by 
buttowing al! his clothes the wrong wav, 
and hiding bis stockings and necktie, 
While be was doing this, Sarah, the under- 
nurse, camein, and he strutted np to her 
and beyan to dance quietly. ‘(io away, 
imperence,”’ said Sarwh. 

*Beautitul wal,’ said theclown (though 


pleaded 


| Sarah was extramely plain), “I love yer!” 


and he put out his tongue and wagyged his 
head at her until sbe ran out of the room 
in terror. 

He looked so absurd that Tommy was 
delighted with him again, and vet, when 
the bell rang for breakfast, he felt: obliged 
to vive bis new friend «a hint. 

“T say,’ ne said, “vou doen't mind my 
telling you—but motner's very particular 
about manners at table’’; but the clown 
relieved bint jnustantly by saying that so 
was he—very particular , and he slid 
down the bannisters and turned somer- 
saults in the ball util Tommy joined 
faite. 

“I do hope father and mother won't) be 


unkind te hin.” he thought, as he went in, 


er stupid lately that they never believed a | 


sinwle word le said, 

No, thee clown would not own linn asa 
follower; hoe would despise his little 
allempis oa practical jokes, estili,’’ 


thought Tomy, “bean try to be more like | 


bine; pertiaps be will come to hear of ie 
geome day I" 

For he had 
mired balf so much as that clown, who was 
always in a good temper (to be sure he 
everything his own way—but then he 
deserved to), always quick and ready with 
bis excuses, and if he did run away in tine 
ot danger, it was not because he was really 
afraid! Then bow deliciously impudent he 
wasto shopkeepers! Who bathe would 
have dared to cheapen a large fish by 
wnaking a deor mat of it, or to ask the 
prices of cheese on purpose to throw mud 
atthem? Notthat he couldn't be serious 
when be choose—tor once he unfurled a 
Union Jack and said something quite 
noble, which tiade everybody clap thetr 
hands for two miuutes ; and le told people 
the best shops to yo to for a quantity of 
things, and he could not have bee® joking 
then, forthev were the same nations that 
were to be geen ou all the boardings, 

This widl explain how it was natural that 
Tomiusy, on being asked which part of the 
pantomime te | referred, should SAY, with- 
out the slig'ilest besitation, “Oh, the clown 

nt 

The fairy seemed lew pleased. The 
clown part whe ore peated 7° What, those 
shop seenes tacked on right at the end 
Without rlivinwe or reason ?"' 

“Yeu, suid Tomy, those ones 1" 

“And the great wood with the shifting 
green and vielet ligatsjand the white bands 
of fairies dancing in circles—didin't you 
dike thew ?° 


never met any one he ad. | 


“Lecause he does seein to feel things so."" 

Bot nothing could be tore polite than 
the weleome Tomiury'’s parents gave the 
Stranger, as hecamein, bowing very low 
and making « queer litthe skipping step. 
‘Tommny'’s mother said she was always glad 
to see anv friend of her boy's, while bis 
father beygved the clown tomake himself 
quite at home. All he said was, “T'mn dis- 
gusted to make your acquaintance,”’ but 
he certaniv made himself at home—in 
fact, he was not quite so particular about 
his tianners as he had led Toimmy to 
Ox pect. 

Hie volunteered to divide the sausages 
and bacon binmnself, and did soin sucha 
way that everybody else vot very little end 
he himself got a great deal. If it had been 
anybody else, Tommy would certainly 
have called this) “pigyish’': as it was, he 
triedto think it was allfun, and that he 
himself had ne particular appetite, 

His cousin Barbara, a little girl of about 
his own age, was staying with them just 
then, and cune down presently to break- 
fast. “Oh, mv! said the clown, laying a 
yreat red hand om bis heart, “what a nice 
litthe yal you are, ain't yer? Come and sit 
by te, tev dear!" 

“No, thank you; T'in going to sit by 
Aunt Mary,” she replied, looking rather 


| shy and surprised, 


“Oi yes, sid the candid) Tomy ; 
“prey well, 1] «cidn’t eure much for | 
tiem.” 


“Well,” she said, “hut you liked the 
grand processigis, with all their gorgeous 
dresses and toonstrous figures, surely you 
liked them? 

“There was such alotofl FP 
Tie Ch eW Was Llare toe he 

Vod if wou could, vou'd rather see those 
Jast seenes ayain than all tue rest,’ she 


said Tomuny. 


@aid, (rowniltw a little, 

‘On, wouldn't To just!" sant Tomuny ; 
“but miav J realy and trulv ?’ : 

“[T mee you are not oneal iiv bows.’ said 
the Genius of Pantomime, rather sadly. 
“Jt ee, happens that those closity scenes are 
Lire vers nes |] have least cor tr over 
tiey are a peart of tay Kitiy " “| ‘lh bas 
fal.en j “al becny 1 rety th. It 
ne t go J y, I cas lo for & J 
“ yive t 

‘ t fe 
‘ asked 

daring to believe i such mdescens 

“He must, I bid him; it is for you w 


Ps a ) 
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“Allow me, missv,’’ be persisted, ‘to pass 
you the strawberry jam and the mufios!”’ 

‘H'll have some jam, thank you,’ she 
replied. 

He looked round and chuekled. “Oh, I 
sav: that litthe gal said thank you before she 
get!’ he exelanmed. “Phere ain't ne 
niuiftios and Dove eaten all the jam!’ which 
nade Tomiury choke with buajsiter, 

Barbara flushed. That's a very stupid 
joke,’ she pronounced, severeiv, ‘und 
rude, tog, is a pity vou weren't laaght to 
behave better when you were voung.” 


‘So To owas! said the clown, with his 
tevevcathe full. 
“Then you've forgotton it,’ she said; 


“you're nothing but a big baby, that you 
are!"’ 

“Yah!” retorted the clown; ‘#0 are vou a 
big baby! which, as even Tomi saw, 
Was not a very brilliant reply. It wasa 
Singular fict about the clown that the sligh- 
lest check seemed to take away all bis 
brillianecy. 

“You know vou're nottelling the truth 


now,’ said Barbara, so contemptuo siv, 
that the clown began to weep bitterly. 
“She says To don't speak the truth !"" he 
counplained, “and she Knows it will be iny 
iunt’s turtivay last Toosday!"’ 
ae | 1 great wily thing, what has that to 
ried Barbara. indignant) 
~ r | ‘ at ? t i é 
al ” : - 9 
i [ i 
Aever, the clown soon dried s eyos 
table-cioth, and recovered lus cl.eer- 
fulness; aud presently he woticed the 


Times lying folded by Tommy's papa’s 
rlate. 

. “Oh, I say, inister,” he said, ‘shall I air 
the newspaper for yer.” ; 

“Thank you, it you will,” was the polite 
reply. 

je shook it all out in one great sheet and 
wrapped it itround him, and waddled 
about in it until Tommy nearly rolled off 
his seat with delight. 

“When vou've quite done with it, 
his father was saying mildly, as the clown 
inade a great hole in the middle and thrust 
his head out of it with a bland sinile. 

“I'm only just looking through it,’ he 
explained; “vou can have it now,” and he 
rolled it up in a tight ball and tirew it at 
his lemt’s head, 

Breakfast was certainly not such a dull 
neal as usual that morning, Tommy 
thought; buat he wished his people would 
show a ‘ittie more appreciation, instead of 
sitting there all sti! and ——— he was 
afraid the clown would feel discouraged. 

When his papa undid the ball, the paper 
was found to be torn into long strips which 
delighted Toumoyv; but bis father, cn the 
other hand, seemed annoyed, possibly 
because it was not #0 easy to read in that 
forin. Meanwhile, the clown busied him- 
selfin emptying the butter-dish into his 
pockets, and this did shock the boy a little, 
for he Knew it was not polite to pocket 
things at meals, and wondered how he 
could be so nasty. 

Breaktast was over at last, and the clown 
took Tome y’s arm and walked upstairs to 
the first floor with hin. 

“Who's in there?”’ he asked, as they pas- 
sed the spare bedroom, 

“Granny,” said the boy, “she's staying 
with usx:only she always has breakfast in 
her room, vou know,” 

“Why, vou don't inean to say you've got 
agranuy!” eried the clown, with joy; “you 
are a nice little bov ; now we'll have some 
fun with her.’ Tosumy felt doubtful 
whether she could be induced to join them 
so early in the morning, and said so. “You 
knock, and, sav you’ve got a present for 
her if she'll come out,’ suggested the 
clown. 

“But | haven't, objected Tommy ; 
“wouldn’t that be a story?’ He had 
unaccountably forgotten his old fondness 
for ‘*sells,”” 

“Of course it would,” said the clown; 
“T's always a tellin’ of ‘em, Iam.’ ’ 

Tommy was shocked once more, as he 
realised that his triend was not a truthful 
clown. Buthe knocked atthe door, never- 
theless, and asked his grandmother to come 
out and see a friend of his, 

“Wait one minute, my 
swered, ‘and I'll come out.” 

Tommy was surprised to see his com- 
panion preparing to lie, face downwards, 
on the inat just outside the door, 

“Get up,” he said: “you'll trip grandina 
up it you stay there,” 

“That's what I'm doing it for, stoopid,” 
said the clown. 

“But it will hurt her,’’ he cried, 

“Nothing hurts old women,’’ said the 
clown; “I've tripped up ’undreds of ’em, 
and I ought to know.” 

“Well, you shan’t trip up my granny, 
anyhow,” said Tommy, stoutly for he was 
not a bad-hearted boy, and bis grandmother 
had given him as plendid box of soldiers on 
Christinas Day. ‘Don't come out, granny. 
it's a mistake,’ he shouted, 

The clown rose with a look of disgust. 

“Do you call this acting like aa friend to 
ine?” he demanded, 

“Well,” said Tommy, apologetically, 
“she’s ny granny, you see,”’ 

“She ain’tusy granny, and, ifshe was, I'd 
let you trip her up, I would; I ain't selfish. 
I shan't step with vou any longer.”’ 

“Oh, do, 7? said Tomuny; “we'll go and 
play somnewLere else.” 

“Well,”? said the clown, relenting, “if 
you're a good boy vou shall see me inake a 
butter-slide in the ball.” 

Then Tommy raw how he had wronged 
him in thinkiug he had pocketed the butter 
out of inere greediness, and he felt ashamed 
and penitent; the clown mada a beautitul, 
slidethough Tommy whistled he would not 
Insist upon putting all the butter that was 
left down his back. 

“There's a ring at the bell,’ said the 
clown; * ll open the door, and you hide 
and see the fun,.”’ = 

So Tommoy hid himself round a corner as 
the door opened, 

“Walk in, sir,’’ said the clown, politely. 

“Master Toumny in?” said a joliy, hearty 
voice, It was dear old Unele John, who 
had taken him to the pantomiine the night 
before, “I thought Td look ian and see i! 
he would care to come with ime to the 
Crvstal Obl’ And there was ascuf- 
fling noise and a heavy bump. 

Tommy ran out full of remorse, Unele 
Joun was sitting on the tiles rubbing his 
head, and, oddly enough, did not look at ali 
funny. 

“Oh, uncle,” cried the boy, “you're not 
hurt?) T didn’t Know i: was vou!” 

* Tina bit shaken, my boy, that’s all,’ 
said his uncle;*tone doesn’t come down lke 


” 





boy,’’ she an- 








feather at ny age.”’ And he picked hin- 
sel stowly up. 

“Well, I must get home again,’ he caid; 
“no Crystal Palace to -day, Tommy, alter 
this, Good-by.” 

And he went slowly out, leaving Tommy 
with the feeling that he had had enough of 


‘she perspired under the burden, 





slides, Ileeven wiped the flooring clean | 
twain with a waterproof and the clothes. 
brush, though the clown (who had been 
hiding) tired to prevent him, 
We ain't ‘ad ‘arf e f 1 Oo ity 
pla ed (he always snoke |} rathbera 
non way, a8 Tomiuyv began to notice 


With pain). 
“I've hed enough, ’' «aid Tommy, “ It 
| wag iny Oacie Jola whe slipped down that 





| time, and, he’s hurt, and he'd come to take 


ne to the Crystal Palace! 

“Well, he hadn’t come to take me,” sail 
the clown; “you are stingy about your 
relations, you are; you ain't ‘arf a boy tora 
bit of tun.” 

Towimy felt his rebuke very much, he 
had 89 to gain the clown’s esteein ; 
but be would not give in, he only sugges. 
ted humbly that they should go up into the 
play-room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


EaTING AN ELF.—Once upon a time just 
before the monkey-tribe gave up the nau- 
seous custom of chewing, there lived 
an old hag who had_ conceived an in- 
ordinate desire to eat an elf; acircuinstance, 
by the way, whichindubitablv establishes 
they were of masticable solidity, and not, as 
some One bas it, mere, 


*Shadowv dancers by the summer streama. 


So the old lady went to theplace where 
the fciries dwelt and knocked atthe hill- 
top. “Pretty little Gip,”’ said #he, ‘‘come 
and see the sack of cherriesI have brought 
thee—so large, 80 sweet, 80 reu.”’ 

Fairies, be it known, are extremely fond 
of this fruit, andthe elf rushed out in eager 
haste. 

“Ha! ha!” eaid Ore-eye, as she pounced 
on himand put bim in her bag (witches 
always carry bags). ‘Take care the stones 
don’t stick In thy throttle, my little bird.”’ 

On the way home she had to visit a place 
some distance froin the road, and left little 
Gip meanwhile in the care of aman who 
was cutting faggots. No sooner was her 
back turned than Gip begged theman to 
let him out; and they filled the bag with 
thorns. 

One-eye called for her burden and set off 
towards howe, making sure she had her 
dinner safe on her back. 

“Ay !ay !imy lad,” said she, asshe felt 
the pricking of the thorns; “I'll trounce 
thee when I get home for stinging me with 
thy pins and needles.”’ 

When she reached her house she be- 
labored the bag with a huge stick till she 
thought she bad broken every bone in the 
elt’s body ;and when she found she had 
been wasting her strength on a hit of 
thorns, her rage knew no bounds. 

Next day she again got possession of Gip 
in a Similar manner, and this time left him 
in care of aman who was breaking stones 
by the roadside. Theelf made his escape 
as before, and they this titne tilled the sack 
with stones, 

“Thou little rogue !" said the witch, as 
soEht 
soften thy bone nigh-band.”’ Her appetite 
was only whetted, not biunted, by these re- 
peated failures; and despairing of again 
catching her prey in the same way as 
before, she assuined the shape of a peddlar 
with a churn on his shoulder,and contrived 
to meet Gip in a wood. 

“Ab! Master Redcap,” quoth she ; “look 
alive, my little man, the fox is after thee. 
See! here he comes. Get thee into my 
churn, and I will shelter thee. Quick ! 
quick !”” 

In jutmped the elf. 

“Pretty bird,” chuckled the old crocodiie. 
“Dost thee scent the fox ?” 

This time she went straight home and 
gave Gip to her daughter, with strict in- 
junctions that she should cut off his nuddle 
and boil it. 

When the time caine for beginning the 
cooking, Miss One-eyve led her captive to 
the chopping-block and bade him lay down 
his head. 

“How ?” 
how.” 

“Like this, to be sure,” and, suiting the 
action to the word, she put her poll in the 
right position. Instantly the fairy seized 
the hatchet ang served her in tne same 
tnanner a8 she intended to serve bim. Then 
picking upa huge pebble, he climbed up 
the chimney to watch the progress of events, 

As he expected, the witch came to the 
fire to look after her delicacy; and no 
sooner did she lift up the lid than “plop” 
caine down Gip's pebble right into the 
centre of her remaining optic, the Jight of 
which was extinguished for ever; or, ac 
— to soine versions, killed her stone- 

ead. 


quoth Gip. “I don’t know 


J. GODDARD, 

BESIDE THE GLASSs.—Pin-cushions to 
hang up at the side of a looking-glass are 
made just now in the Shape of a slipper. 
They are made in three pieces. First, a 
piece of cardboard must be cut in the form 
of the sole of a shoe, about six inches long 
and then the toe, which in those we saw 
was made in two pieces, but may bo con- 
trived in one piece if preferred. ‘These 
pieces of cardboard inust be first covered 
with satin and a small spray embroidered 
on each of thein at the heel end of the shoe 
and in the middie of the other pieces, 
The back of the sole should be neatly 
lined. When the three pieces are ail 
covered and sewn together, a little pin- 
eushion covered with the same satin and 
Stuffed with bran must be t:glitly wedyed in 
the toe of the shoe. When this is all done, 
a cord should be run along to hide all the 
stitches made by joining the pieces, not 
ren the edge of the sole, and atwis: 
of — vops made at the heel tu hang it 
up y- 
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SMALL Boy:—Say mom, I know w 
makes popn'’s face so red? He’s a lobster 
Mon You disrespectful child. Whatd 


you me Small Boy: Why, lobsters t 
red when they are put tn hot water, and | 


; heard pop tell Mr. Rummie that be hac 


been in 
you. 


hot water ever since he married 
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THE DEAD SOUL. 





BY A. MATHESON. 





I dreamed such a terrible dream last night, 
lt smote me through with cold agright, 
And would not go with the dawuing light 
Like other lies ; 
For in dreams men olten meet a guess, 
Or a wa.dering thought In bodily dress, 
A visible **No*’ or a tangible ‘*Yes"* 
To some diin surmise. 


What was that horrible thing I dreamed ? 

I met a man—or a man he seemed— 

As the noonday sunlight over him streamed, 
Till, thrilied with dread, 

I saw, when my sou! looked his soul through, 

As onlr in dreams a sovl can do, 

That, though brain and body lived and grew, 
His soul was dead, 


Yes, tiere he stood, a creature, Indeed, 
That could walk and taik and drink and feed, 
And add up figures, and write and read, 
And work and wed— 
And all with automatic neatness, 
Smiling even with studied sweetness, 
And quite enjoying ilfe’s compietenesa, 
The life he led, 


Till at last J saw him standing there, 
With never a hope and never a care, 
His dead soul set in a stony stare. 
**Poor soul,’* I said, 
**And wilt thou never feel again 
Divinest joy, nest godlike pain, 
Love in which self is lust and slain ? 
Art thou quite dead ?** 


And then, in my pity, I cried aloud, 
‘Oh, give this poor dead soul a shroad, 
And hide bim away frcm the living crowd 
In some narrow bed, 
Oh, merciful heaven, give hina grave, 
Or send some fire that will cleanse and save 
And quicken again the soul God gave 
The soul that’s dead!*’ 
EEE ee a 


WHENCE SOME WORDS COME. 


Many names have been incorporated in freeune by Homer 
r Oo ° 


our language in remembrance of some 
characteristics of their original bearers. 
We would first recall a few of those words 
which lead us back to national or tribal 
characteristics. In myrmidons we have the 
name of a race of Thessalians who tollowed 
Achilles to the tamous siege of Troy, and 
by their savage brutality and rapacity per- 
petuated their fame as unscrupulous follow- 
ers of a daring leader. 

In laconic we havea standing memorial 
ot the preference of the Laconians or Spar- 
tans for brief and pithy speaking. Frank 
and its derivatives remind us of the inde- 
pendent spirit and love of truth which dis- 
tinguished the German tribes who at the 
breaking up of the Roman empire pos- 
sessed themselves of Gaul, to which they 
gave their name. 

A sadder cry comes trom the word slave, 
which gained its present degraded signitfi- 
cance from the fact that vast multitudes of 
Slavs—a name in Slavonic signitying ‘‘no- 
ble’’— were carried captive from their homes 
on the banks ot the Danube by their Ro- 
man masters. 

Gasconade was a term of contemptuous 
ridicule applied to the habits of vain-glori- 
ous boasting ascribed to the natives of Gas 
cony. 

The word pamphlet is, perhaps, derived 
from the name of a Grecian lady, Pam- 
phila, who flourished in the first century of 
the Christian era, and who wrote numerous 
epitomes of history. Again, it was the 
Earl of Sandwich, in the time ot 
George II1., who brought into common use 
the article of tood which bears his name ; 
although the gambling propensities which 
rendered a midnight refreshment of that 
kind indispensable to him, scarcely entitle 
him to respect. 

To the Frenchman, Bull, or Boule, a 
cabinet-maker, Louis XIV. granted apart- 
ments ip the Louvre, in recompense of spe- 
cimens of beautiful inlaid brass-work ; and 
his English contemporary, Pinchbeck, had 
ingenuity in imitating precious metal, that 
is hardly recompensed by the somewhat 
contemptuous meaning now attached to his 
name. 

Several terms ot a similar derivation con- 
nected with crime or its punishment occur 
tous. The first of these,the verb to burke, 
recalls with horror the manner in which a 
notorious murderer pursued his monstrous 


seph Ignace Guillotin, and the Bowie kuife, 
worn in the Southern and Western States, 
was named after the man who invented it— 
Colonel Bz wie. 

Galvanism takes its name from Dr. Gal- 
vani, of Bologna, who first observed its ex- 
traordinary effect upon animals; while 
mesmerism perpetuates the name of the 
German physician, Mesmer, who first prac- 
tised it about 1766. 

The daguerreotype, or the first tornf ot 
photograph on a copper plate, was invented 
by the French scene-painter, Daguerre, in 
1835. The old method of executing a 
cheap and meagre portraits, known as the 
silhonette, by tracing the outline of a 
shadow thrown onto a sheet of paper, was 
named,in derision, after Silhouette,a French 
minister of finance in 1759, who introduced 
some retorms which were considered un- 
duly parsimonious. 

The names of two Scotchmen who 
pessed away in the first half of the present 
century, present themselves as belonging to 
this class of words. Charles Mackintosh, a 
native of Glasgow, added, in 1822, to his 
other services in the science ot chemistry 
his discovery of the process of procuring a 
water-proof varnish by dissolving india- 
rubber in naphtha, which has spread his 
fame to every portion of the civilized 


beginning of the century, of the system 
of road-making which bears his name. 

The adjective stentorian commemorates 
the loud and far-reaching voice of the 
Greek herald Stentor, whose fame is pre 
So also the verb tan 
talize recalls the terrible sentence of the 


while refreshing fruits and tresh water were 
ever in his sight, only to retreat when he 
attempted to reach them. 

The name of another royal personage, 
Mausolus of Caria, is preserved to us in a 
somewhat melancholy manner by the word 
mausoleum, first applied to the monument 
erected to his memory by his sorrowing 
queen. 

From an early experimenter in the walks | 
of chemistry, the Chaldean philosopher, | 
Hermes Trismegisius, we have the expres- 
sion, hermetica)ly sealed, which, from _ its 
original application to closing up the necks 
of bottles, has gradually gained a more | 
general significance. 


<= 


brains of Gold. 








Keep strong in hope, no envy see. 
Consistency is an acquired habit, and ot 
slow growth. 
Cultivate the habit of telling the truth in 
Uttle things. 

He's a good triend that speaks well of us 
behind our backs. 

None have less praise than thoss who 
hunt most after it. 

Vanity has a ravenous appetite and a re- 
morseless digestion, j 
To have what we want is riches, but to | 
be able to do without, is power. i 
It is not enough to set out in a good way; 
we must take care to continue in It. 

Lite is always interesting when you have 
a purpose, and live in iis rulfllment, 

Keep your eyes turned inward 
yourself, and beware ot judging others. 
It we had no faults ourselves, we should 
not take pleasure in observing those of others. 

Vice is as old as virtue, and not one sin 
gle vice has yet been banished from the world. 

One tender act, and many how black de- 
signs, struggling wichin, you may crush forever! 

It you have good health, you have nine- 
tenths of all the Lord has ever given to any man. 

He that has much, and wants more, is 
poor; but he who has little, and wants no more, Is 
rich. 

At all times kindness is better than it! 
nature, and courtesy is a nevier thing than @ilere- 
spect. 

There is everywhere the working of the 
everlasting law of requital, Man always gets as he 





upon 








world ; while John Macadam conferred a | 
national benefit by his invention, about the | 


gods on the ancient king, Tantalus, who | 
was compelled to linger in intolerable thirst, | 


| short time since. 


| band wastuirty. His age has since doubled, and sea, 
| of couree, hasmine. That makes me tUhirty-six.** 


| pivots, like those n adry-goods store. This enables 


2% “e208 
Femininities. 

A lady plays the cornet in a New Bec. 
ford, Mars., church. 

Woman's silence, although it is less fre- 
quent, signifes much more than a man's. 

Two cats and a mouse, two wives in one 
house; two dogs and a bone, never agree in one. 

There are some people who, if they ever 
reach heaven, will commence at once hunting for 
their **set.** 

Bear in mind that you are largely respon- 
sible tor your children’s inherited character, and be 
patient with hem. 

It a widow anda widower were being 
enited in matrimony, what process would they be 
undergoing ¥ Repairing. 

A young marricd man in Waterbury, 
Conn., has persuaded both bis wife and his mother- 
in-law to leave off corsets, 

Mistress: ‘Mary, I don’t like to see this 
Cust on the turniture.*’ Mary: ‘‘All right, mum; 
Pe pall dewn the blinds ** 

“Christian women squeeze Gud's lite,” 
was the comment of a Chinese lady upon ber civil- 
ized sisters, who lace tightly. 

in Assyria and Thrace marriageable giils 
were sold annually at auction, and the receipts were 
divided equ .lly as marriage portions. 

A cork flew from a bottle which a Rock- 
ford, if., womaa was opening, recently, and, strik- 
iag her in the eye, destroyed the sight. 

A Bodie, Col., newspaper is using its 
columns to boom the editor's wife asa candidate for 
the succession to the postmastership of that place. 

“The choir which sang so kindly and sat. 
isfactorily at the funcral of my mother-in-law, ** re- 


evives iu an Indiana paper, the thanks of a mourning 
Hooster, 


The hansom is now the most popular ve- 





hicle in New York, and it is especially popular among | 


women, Many fashionable lidies use it to go and 
come from church. 


“Positively No Smoking Here,"’ is the 
placard displayed in all the palaces of Queen Victorta, 


whe hates the weed with all the vigor of her 
predecessor, James 1. 


The German Government has di.charged 
ali women employed in its postal, telegraph and rall- 
wavy service, The motive alleged is that women are 
unfit for such public service. 

No Norwegian girl is allowed to have a 
beau until she can bake bread and knit stockings, 
The bread and the stockings that li-vear-old Norwe- 
gian girls can make are unsurpassable. 


Judge Thoman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, says that, so far as the examination has gone 
for department clerks, It has been demonstrated that 
women have, asa rule, passed the best examina- 
tien. 


Mme. De Lesseps, the wife of the builder 
of the Suez Canal, married in 1868, paraded ber 
tweive children on the occasion of her husboud*s in- 
troduction into the ranks of the French Academy, a 


The Legislature of Missouri passed a law 
which goes into effect withina few days, requirtesg 
that seats shall be provided for women by their em- 
ployers, and the Labor Commissioner of the trate bs 
to see ii carried out. 


The temale spider is larger and mach 
fivrcer than the male, who, while paying his a-t- 
dresses, isin constant peril, frequently losing some 
of his legs. In one tribe the female ls one ihousand 
three Lundred times as large as the male. 


A lady, being asked her age, said: 
“When I was married I was eighteen, and my hus- 


And she was very much astonished at ber own frank- 


nese. 


The seats in a Western church are set on 


the fair worshipper, who sits pretty well up iu front, 
te ture around and count the number of new bonnets 
in the house without being In danger of screwing ber 
head off. 


The custom of brides wearing orange 
blossome was derived from the Saracens, amongst 
whom the oranrve blossom was regarded aga «sv mbeol of 
a prosperous marriage, a circumstance whi -h le part- 
ly tu be accounted for by the fact that, in the East, 
the orange tree bears ripe fruit and blossoms at the 
saine time. 


A lamb of white roses, with one red rose 
In ite breast. into which a floral knife had been stack, 
was the ‘‘tritute’’ sentto the funeral of a Buston 
butcher: while tor the funeral of a cook,a Boston ho- 
tel-keeper senta floral couok-stove, with pots and 
grid-irone, 


It isa moot point whether continuance in 
widowhood bea testimony to the merits or the faults 
of the late lamented , whether his good qualities tn- 
spired such affection that the widow could know no 
second love : or whether his bad qualities made her 


feara repetition of them in No. 2. 


She had not made up her mind about it. 
There wasa pensive smile fringed with doutht be- 
tween thein. She was engaged jn deep medchation 
with herself, and was looking on the Boor, when he 





| 








said: ‘Matilda, why not vive ananewer tu my 
proposal?’ “‘Why, I was Just thinking bow + 
will look when you get old [°* she repli el. 


‘Mary remarked Mr 


Gloom to his 


| (atherine.** 


—————— ee 


FAasculinitie 
~ Sense and judgment are more desirable 
than beauty. 

By the law of Tennessee, a murderer is 
allowed to Invite three friends to his hanging. 

An Albany, Ga., clergyman carries an 
irish potato in his pocket as aw antidote for rheuma- 
tise 

















































































There are many men whose tongues might 
govern multitudes, If they could only govern Siheir 
tongues. 

Mr. Charles H. Lampley, of Dorchester 
county, Md... shot himself because nis wife went to a 
ball in a Mother Hubbard. 

The owner of a splendid country place on 
the Hudson, has set an exeelient example infopen'ag 
his grounds to well-behaved comers on Saturday. 

General Sheridan has invented a new 
dish, composed of voung pig's tails fried in oll, se- 
soned with cayenne pepper, and trimmed with cel- 
ery. 

A young man at Cambridge, Maas., has 
been fined tor assaulting a young lady with a sun- 
beam, reflected from a looking-glass carried ia his 
hand. 

Isaac Bell, the new Minister to the Neth- 
erlands, was asked If be spoke Lutch, and replied: 
"No; bat Lepeak a German no one can tell from 
Dutch.** 

A discreet wife is the best adviser. When 
Mr. Gladstone t+ called apon to decide an important 
matter, he almost invariably says: ‘‘Let me comealt 








“Catskin Earls’ the Earls of Shrews 
bury, Derby an’ Huntiagaon are called, because 
their robes are trimmed with the skins of hite cata, 
while the Junior peers of their rank wear ermine, 


In harness a man bas lifted 3,500 pounds, 
this result havieg been achieved only by allowing 


every muscle Wwact shioulltaneousiy to ite fullest ca- 
pacity, and under the most advantageous circum- 





slauces. 


An Itahan was caught the other day in 
the actof gatherigg cigar stumps in the street, aud 
contessed that he gat ten cents a pound for them 
from acigarette-maker. Paste this in your sums 
new straw hat. 


A Lynn, Mass., couple about to be mar- 
ried, and at a bows fier a Oride«mat!, had a handsome 
woman slipped fetbem from « Boston intelligence 
office, who offictated satiefactorily atacostol @ aud 
her ratiroed farr. 


The shoe question lias come to the front 
again in Burmah, the King having refused to see the 
new Freach Consul in bis boots. The Con-al de- 
clined to attend untbeooted, and the audlence was coa- 
sequently put off, 


The ushers who acta! at a wedding held 
in Baltimore two years ago, were the pall-hearers at 
the funeral of the bride, reeently, and Invitations te 
atten? the funeral were sent out toall who had beea 
luvited to the wedding. 


Firstcityman: “‘Halloa, George, what's 
your hurry ?'* Seoond city man: ‘Just heard that 
a friend of mine was married this morning, and I 
want to get there in time tu congratulate him before 
the honeymoon ‘s over.** 


Among the oonverted Indians ot Arizona 
and New Mexico the real hero of the Bible is Daniet. 
The meek ness and lowllness of the Saviour do vot ap- 
peal to ihetr imaginations with the force of Daniel's 
experiences among the bons, 


‘Dutch treating’ is the fashion at Wash 
ington. Lathes and gentlemen buy their own theatre 
tickets and pay their own car fare; or, lo it) be a 
question of pie-nics, the ladle. farnish the solid aud 
the gentiomen the liquid refreshments, 


A Brooklyn church retains in fellowship 
aman whose reputation is so bad that the courts have 
decided that he cannot recover damages tor defama- 
then of character, and a Hariein aungregation te edi- 
fled by the exveortations of a convicted pick pocket, 





Governor Hill, of New York, granted his 
first parden toa widow with six children who hee 
been sentenced to five years’ linvrlsoument for rale 
Ing a Cayvugaccunty poormaster’s order from 91.8 to 
Ss. The Auburn papers have now started a fund 
te buy the widow a cow. 


The pay of a Ruasian army officer is very 
amall. A fall general gets from §1, 40 to 2. a year 
in our money, according to length of service >a ilea- 
tenant-general from @1, 172 to 61,7: a wajor-general 
trom @7* to 91, MH, anda colonel 
battallon regiment, 7 WO strong, gets 4, 


Because Mr. Jolin MecKivian, of Middle- 
town, N. Y., found his pet dog hanging from the 
@oor-konob of hie «tore, be Invited Lis netghbor to a 
squirrel dinner; and because Mr. MeKivian, at the 
Ifthe talle of six rate on the 


de te a gir om 


jumandiog a three 


end of the repast, place 
table, that nelghbor has been sick ever since, 


When the distinguished naturalist, Frank 
Buckland, lav dving, he sald, “4d is se good, so 
very gool, tothe little fishes, I do not belleve he 
would let their Inspector tu suffer shipwrect at last. 
Tam going along joursey, where I think | shail eee 
a great many curious animals, This Journey I must 
goal me.** 

“[ see you are building a new house, Mr. 
* ‘Yea, you ave right.** ‘Made the money 
"Why, vou 


are a liquor lealer, are vou notr** *“0h, ves: but 


Brown * 
out of whiske, I suppose %" *'No.** 


ng into this house was made oat 
eecat wae 


the money I'm pate 
of the water Il putinto the whisky Every 


mate out of water, sift 








| gives. Two illustrations of how men will not 
> ° ° . wife, ‘‘when did Mrs. Tongue gu away for the j retr 
wan RENEE Oe word ly nem, ont ae An envious man repines as muc h at the mer?’ ‘Why, I didn’t know she had gone ! Y« t. " are gl iin a Texas paper 
ates the name of a Virginian farmer of the | manner in which his neighbors live as if be main- ne has Ang homer et oy set well eso alone, ate given Ina Texas paper 
seventeenth century, noted for sound judg- | tained them. pretty sure you are mistaker “Oh, no, I tayainstara ad nv, was _ sfled 
. + . — \ eo - t . i tt Li on . ww? ‘oid wou » Vohad “paste : ; : 
ment and impartiality, who was selected by | We are sent = world to mak rning, and [ heard Tongue singing as (ga . 
i i i r mer, ‘ sroportion as * “we | 
the inhabitancs of his district —far removed a and —_ " Ng nf 
make vurseives Put 
-_ | 
from ent regular nied art t justice—to pass I et is be rin ur ea ven ‘ ar = ‘ I 
sentence on offenders whose crimes le be x reelves . 5 
: & 
manded speedy reiributior erate and generous I: udg g others ae 
The terrible instrument of death which A writer has compared wor r ata fine " 
tter ris iT t« ne “ " 1 chet nw ch ods sith tn 
* -et with avain aod again in the bloody ' ship to our shadow; and a better =a a harap : — : | | 
Witenes me: <catong - j ive never made, for while we walk in sunshine, !t sticks Tl anewer The present ofa dian 1 ring she } est ate ipenees the Russian hinpress, and 
onnee of the French Revolution, derives close to us, bat the moment we enter the shade, it yntinoed, ‘‘*mightawaken jov in my heart, but lam added the stof elancheon to that sm 
sas ee from _ eminent physician, Jo- t deserts us. eute nothing ciee “ou | \ sa) + (ount Paul Vasil! 
* ’ 
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How I was Saved. 


BY JAMES bh. MEARS. 


fEVIE flowing occurrence happened 
about twenty years age. was then 
eighteen years of age, and, loxygether 


with seven 
age, was studying(or supposed tw be « 
wiles private tutor in Jersey. 

The day on which the adventure Tam 
about to relate tuok piace in noted in ay 
diary as the 3ist of July, a red-letter day ty 
our social calendar, and one we all looked 
eagerly torward & weeks in advance. It 
was a day we remembered well, Our 
establishment dissolved iteel!, or, im seliems- 
boy parlance, we ‘broke up,’ and separated 
Ww enjoy a good seven or eight we« ke’ sntd- 
summer bolidav. 

On this day our tutor nade it his rule to 
give us the allernoon to ourselves, simply 
Db «wuse there was no scholastic business of 
auy kind whatever for us to transact; and I 
supper @e be (hougit we should yet Inte less 
mischiel permitted to roam about in the 
open alr at our own sweet wilis, than if we 
were ceped up inabotand stuffy study, 
where we should have tretted and fussed 
until we found something toisechie vous te 
eceuoy our hands and tine. 

Accordingly we dispersed, some going 
one way and some another, T, with three 
Others, Was feom engaged in a Viggorous 
lawn-teunis match, which we kept cp se, 
envergevically that it was quite tive oeclock 
when, let and extlausted, we threw 
our racquets and wandered away trons Une 
scurching lawn in search of Sonne rest and 
shate. 

Old Sol was glancing down furiousiv: the 
SKY Wasa deep petle-blue: the ate osphere 
perfectly still and het; and to my eves the 
Sooth sea looked unoommonly tenting. 
It was the very moment fora plunge te toe 
owl water, and Tat onee detertuitned te tn 
luxury of a Swieee, 

Irene “the college."" as we 


other boys of about me own 
ong) 


tlow i 


duilge in the 

Vimnout a ustle 
gramdiiioqguently dubbed our tutor'’s ticdesst 
rei-brick residence, Was 4a natural cave ina 
projecting portion of the rocky elilts, and 
wWoen the tide ran cul a toagnificent streteh 
of melt silver-sand lay eXyprmed to view, 
Tow place was well Known to all of os; 
in tect, th was our yeneral bathing rendez 
vu, 

Teo reach it was, however, 4 tatter of ex. 
treme dificeultv. The cliffs surrounding 
the tudentation were perfectly steep and 
perpendicular, and a mile cof remthk 
everbung the entrance to the cavern and 
formmet a canopy that effectually concealed 
its whereabouts from one standing on the 
top of the clitfx. 

Ne bove bad found a way of reaching the 
“Siuggiers Cave’ (4a romantic nane be- 
stewed by the local guide-book), amd al- 
though, as taras | remember, we never 
faltered once, or thought of the dangers 
surrounding us when crawling on call 
Heccar”” Eerevtan pootrel Ger protee®,  asnncd soltedrrege 
dewn narrow ledges of slippery rock, I 
shudder and wonder to uiveell now bow tt 
Was weever eecaped berg dashed lute a 
t eousand fragiiernits. 

My readers will understand from this the 
nature ofthe place towards which Lo was 
new bending ty step, 

At high water it was tiipossible to reach 
the cave eracept by row!tng oul to sea, steer- 
tng Your beat round the headland, and run- 
ming ber siraiyghtinte Us Vawreltiy toe uth. 
Henoe it was, we tmigined, that it caise te 
be called the Smugylers’ Cave, for on 
Seemed the weryvy place lo» hide contra 
bated carge without the sligttest lear of de- 
Recticen. 

Sauniering slowly and lazily in the diree 
tenet the cavern, Leame across a tramp 
traeigiog towards tie, and carrviti anu are 
fuletttewe trightiv-colored wir-bails one 
Sees se Ireqgtuentiy in the city 
by the seaside, 

CH oourse the man stopped me and begyed 


liye 


sitlvurtoss canned 


for a usorse! of bread. fe WAS A Poor woe 
Legeme creature, so, sehoolbow-like, | ex- 
changed atew penee for hait-a-dozen of ties 
Behitsiature tralliewous, and Wenlom sey own 
wa. 

Phe idea occurred to me Chiat TP testghit tie 
the nflate i Dbiadiders = cusily logetiier, 
warned, feolicowitage Glas age Dery jaunin 
Fravklin aud tis kite, eruploy iy pur 
Chases 45 42 SPHOCies 1 repective jrewer to draw 
time, When fMoeating on tiv back, through the 


Valter. 
My destination was reached at last, and, 
after serambling acd slipping down the 
rugged tace of tue clit, PE found myself on 
the sore, and walked to the entrance of 
lt * cave. 

L perceived io was empty, and rejoiced 
aceerdingiv; for, as Thave already men 
tromet, it was one of Lhe local ‘show places,’ 
and deseribed in the guide-book a8 ‘a cap 
tal place for tourists to sketen, bathe, and 
beid p c-mic parties.” 

All of this aivice was naturally inserted 
in thee spterests of the Jersev waterimen; tor 
ihe compiierof the booek naively added a 


he t-te bo the effect Uiat ‘it was absolute 
lv necesmarv te goby beat, and Joti Jones 
or Ned Noakes alwavs hata mood supply 
of craft of ail deseri ptrons available for the 
use of Lourists, which thev were willing wo 
leltouttwtbie day or huu. ata reasonable 
clargt. 

Had the }' a teen in thie ecu pal o fa 
perty, lo 3 oppest for ObVIOUS reasons, 
lave Laat a } ; \ 

As it was, | ac t piace nveself and 
lor the . ‘ f 
Surv " 

~ 
a~~ 
uf re 
~~ | aS ‘as 
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the work of a few seconds, and I was soon 

engages in swinwning, diving, and such 
otber aquatic a nusements 1s those of my 
readers who are themselves swinuners, and 
lowe the sea as strongly as Tide, will under 
stand and appreciate, without tue necessity 
ommy part ef entering inte lengthy de. 
tals, Then Ttucned inv attention to my 
balloons, and experimented in divers ways 
with: Cleeve. 

So ateworbed was I, 
fligit of time (and the old 
tainiy does increase his pace when 
engaged in ssimething you thoroughly en- 
joy). that I did) not obmerve the sinking 
sun and the approach of evening. 

Ficating on wiv back, | drifted into a cur- 
rent running in shere, and was carried 
along at a delightful pace straight, «s I 
though, to the entrance of the cave, The 
metion was almost roperceptible; but I 
must have gone along ata very rapid rate, 
tor, when I struck out and got clear of the 
race, I discovered I was round the heatland 
and outofsightof the cave. I felt very 
tired now, so paddling to the shore I began 
teoctimbover the rocks in preference to 
Switnting back aga.n. 

This climbing was not so easy as it looked. 
From the sea it looked siniple enough, and 
the work of afew seconds only. 

Bat atter 1 had struggled along for a tnat 
ter often minutes or so, 1] appeared no 
nearer the cave than when I first started. 
It was useless now to think of retracing uy 
steps. 

I began to feel cold, and my teeth chat- 
tered in ao omeost audible tanner, On I 
went and after strugyling over the serrated 
surtaces of the rocks, and losing a large 
quantity of skin and teuperir the pertorim- 

l al iat attained the sumiunit: of the 


and so heedless of the 
gentleman cer- 
vou are 


ance, 
te anal 

linust have taken nearly half an hour to 
lish this, and thirty minutes in the 


Sem 
elillly atr oof evening, with nothing on, 
ean be better timagined by those who have 
tel tried it than deseribed on paper by one 


w lees teas! 


Below, I could see the cave, looking 
wieewuv and din in the oncoming dusk, 
andiy heart gave aleap when I saw the 


tide ming rapidiv, and three parts of the 
stretch of white sand already covered with 
white fmming breakers, 

Phere was certainly no time to lose, so. 1 
deseerded from tiyveyrie, splashed through 
the surf, and regained my cavern and iy 
elothes onee more, 

I dressed miysell as 
nurbed fingers would permit. It was still 
preside te get the pathway, so clutehing 
my bandle of air-balls | prepared to ascend, 
lhad clanbered up a tew feet only when I 
beard something fall, and, gazing round, 
sawomysilver wateh roll down the path 
and dropon the sand. 

I slipped down again to pick it up. To 
my annevance and chagrin, however, I 
ould see itl now lere, 

Darkness was coming on and the canopy 
over the entrance of the cave threw a deep 
and tuipenetrable shadow across the little 
send that now remained uncovered by the 
wivancing waves. 

TDinatateh and searched around the 
plese where thought T had seen the watch 
tall, beat witlroul Success, 

Ir would “ever do to lose my timepiece, 
for it Wasa present fromoimy father, and I 
badbaditaloug tine. TP lit another tateh 
but the thekering light only showed me 
the sea breaking over the shore, and = co- 
pletely surrounding the pathway. 

I wenton hands and 
atwout in the sand, lighting one match atier 
atredler. 

lterget about both Time and Tide, and 
the old «adage that tells us thaton noacecount 
will either of these two natural forces wait 
for anvVoouman, theagh he be a Canute, or a 
4 Hlneteentou-century voung wan searching 
nuch-oeloved silver watel. 

Wien Leame to mv senses, IL saw the 
wales breancing ino tmiightv masses against 
Liner Leases col Line patiiw av, anda good three or 
tour feet of deep water swirling about be- 
and where IT stood, 


quickly as my 


leet 


tween tinat yl ae 


I sede a frantic attempt to rush through 
the revel, ul aioighty wave caine up at the 
critteal moment, Knocked me fat on omy 
back and neariy dragged ure oul lo sea lo 


guled back to the cave, oui of breath 


amd Seaked to the skin. A brisk breeze had 


sprung up, and the surface of the sea, 
bithertos;calan and ylassv, was now ina 
State of turbulent imotion, heaving add 


keatmlng and rearing as it dashed up against 
the roehk-tesuid slrore. 


I hall weed whistled, and shrieked as loud 
as Deould, but the overhanging rocks pre- 


vented the breeze carrving my voice in- 
land. 
Taw afrand T most have turned pale when 


the ugiv pesition Twas in flashed clearly 
acTURS cy teattid. 
I sat hewn far back in the cave, for the 


sea lad now flooded the entrance entirely. 


Phen asudden inspiration dashed across 
tiv brain. 
Ltere aleatout of a small vote-book I 


and, writ- 
attached 


happened te have in iny pocket, 
trig a rds in pencil on it, I 
the paper to uy air-balls. 

Phen reaching out as tar as 1 dared, 


few w 


1 set 


them tree, They rose slowly, and catching 
the breeze glided out to sea, 

I was berrified at this, for it seemned as if 
mv niv chane of eseape had fled. ] 
stra troveves watehbing the course ! 
t seria’ travelers, and just asthey w 

™~t “ar gw ir nm Sight ] Dbeerved t 
~ atige eir dire 

ar ay 
a ewa 
hp i ver ny bead and 11Sat eu 
Almost immediately atterw ards the crack 


knees and groped 








| ofa sperting gun echoed down the clin 
with adull roar. My heart almost leaped 
eut of my mouth as this sound struck 
my ears. It was clear someone was about, 
aud could not fail to notice 7! balloon. 
With me it was now pitch dark, and I sat 
huddled up on a projecting rock, with the 
sea lapping round its base. How slowly 
time appeared to go along now! The 
moments seemed hours, 1 was perfectly 
he! plees and could only wait. It is fortua- 
ate 1 never lost ny presence of mind; had 
I done so, it would have been literally ‘all 
p’ with me long before this. I felt con- 
dent my absence would be noticed by 
sine of my schoolfellows, who would 
~ertainiv search the shore, commencing 
operations, without doubt,at the Smugglers’ 
Cave. These reassuring hopes kept ine up. 
Suddeniv I heard the sound of voices, 
then the plash of oars, and finaily a light 
appeared out atsea. I shrieked out to it, 
thinking it was some fishing-boat going out 
trawling. My shouts were answered ; a 
voice came back: “Keep up. your spirit, 
lal; we're coming to you!’ In a few 
minutes the boat entered the cave, and I, 


cold cramped and shivering, was hauled 


| incident is as fresh in ny inemory asif it 


on board and hurried back to college. 

To cut along story short, I may tell you 
that a fisherman out shooting wild duck on 
the cliff’ had observed iny balloon out at 
sea, and, thinking it a bird of some descrip- 
tion, waited until it returned to shore, 

Then, to use his own words, ‘the blazed 
at it like mad,’ and of course it came to the 
ground. Great was his astonishinent when 
he found my note. He knew me well, and 
started off back to town at once, launched 
his beat, and my readers know the rest. 

‘Twenty years ago indeed! Why, the 
only oceurred yesterday, and I don’t think 
1 shall ever forget it. 

—<_> +. > ——‘— 

WENDELL PHILLIPS was waiting once 
for the train at Essex Junction, Verinont, 
where passengers at times have to exercise 
creat patience. He saw a graveyard not far 
from the village, near the depot, and very 
full. He inquired the reason, and a Green 
Mountaineer calmly informed him that it 
was used to bury passengers in who died 
while waiting for the train ! 

— —__-_ o> —— 

PROFESSOR: “If you attempt to squeeze 
any selid body it will resist pressure.”’ 
Class sipiles and recites examples of excep- 
tion which prove the rule. 

- —P_>- OS -—si“( .m- _ 

AyeR'’s Ague Cure is warranted to cure 
all nalarial disorders, when the directions 
are faithfully followed. 

——__- © <i — 
A Liberal Offer. 

The finest Fashion Quarterly in the country, 
prehending reliatle information concerning styles, 
snd fancies in current vogue, hints to home 


com- 


felrhe- 
decorators, tugether with samples of dress goods, 
of measurement, price list, circular of latest 
styles, references and other data, will be forwarded 
for one vear on receipt of FIFTY CENTS ("Qc,) tocover 
matiing expenses. Send orders to ‘MANAGER * 
Press baxchange, P. (). Box 23, New York City : or, 
Ti Kearney St., Newark, N. J. Circulare and corre- 
spondence without charge. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Manual of all 


RICHLY BOUND Ix 
CLOTH and GOLD 


Mailed Free. 
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ee 253 
Sas eae yoisa tans Mane bees 35 
Wothe, or Fost wa of Children or Adult 233 


Ree eee 33 


RIR........cccceee oDD 


HOMEOPATHIC 





Stomach...-....... 35 
or Pain i sees 
Profuse ene — 

Dnfficult Breathing.... 85 








PECIFICS 


price <i Slaruants nepicise ce. 7 co renea ae 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam- 








a 








less, waterproof, | 
absorbent, odor- 4 
ss, strong, yet | 
soft as kid, do | 
jnot wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
the U.S. or 
Europe. 
Bamples sect free ca payment eo cre's 
The Canficld Rubber Co., Bridgeport, C& 
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Your HAIR 


should be your crowning glory. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor’ will restore the vitality and 
color of youth to hair that has become 
thin and faded; and, where the glands are 
not decayed or absorbed, will cause a new 
growth on bald heads. 
the youthful color and vigor 
MAY of the hair be preserved to o!d 
ace? Read the following, from Mrs. G. 
Norton, Somerville, Mass.: ** I have used 
Aver’s Hair Vigor for the past 30 years; 
and, although I am upwards of 60, my 
hair is as abundant and glossy to-day as 
when I was 25.” 
assured, that a trial of Ayer’s Hair 
BE Vigor will convince you of its 
powers. Mrs. M. E. Goff, Leadville, Col., 
writes: **Two years ago, my hair having 
almost entirely fallen out, 1 commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. To-day my 
hair is 29 inches long, fine, strong, and 


healthy.” 
and strengthened 
RENEWED 3, tne use ot 
Aver’s Hair Vigor, the hair regains its 
youthful color and vitality. Rev. H. P. 
Williamson, Davidson College, Mecklen- 
burg Co., N. C., writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the last ten years. 
It is an excellent preservative.” 
the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, Geo 
BY A. Dadman, Waterloo, Mo., had 
his hair restored to its original healthy 
condition. He was nearly bald, and very 
gray. He writes: * Only foar bottles of 
the Vigor were required to restore my 
hair to its youthful color and quantity.” 
Aver’s Hair Vigor cures dis- 
USING eases of the scalp. F. H. 
Foster, Princeton, Ind., writes: ‘I had 
been troubled for years with a disease of 
the scalp; my head was covered with dan- 
druff, and the hair dry and harsh. Avyer's 
Hair Vigor gave me immediate relief, 
cleansed the scalp, and rendered the hair 
soft and pliable.” 


9 . se 
Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Drugyists. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PRES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR Wiis, INCHES. Tut PEES AND SCALPS, 





New, The round of the | INCHES. 
ead. | No.1. From forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 


_ over the headto neck. | No. 2. Ower forehead as 

No. 3% From ear to ear | far as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Ower the crown of 
No. 4. From ear te ear the head, 

round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupees, Lae dies” Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
“ured, and as cheap as anv establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil! re- 
ceive attention. 

— reoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

alr. 


PERRY & CO.’S Stee! Pens. 





OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of Pena, will be sen 
postpaid. on receipt of 23 cts. Postage stan ps pita 9 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR. & CO. 


Sere Acests, 753 Broapwar, New York. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’ factors ends, orl. 
Waste Embroidery. Forty cents will buy one ounce, 

which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good 
sitk and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 stvles of 
c nif Stitches inclosed in each package. Send e, ) 
cents .n stamps or postal note to THER 

@ ARMSTRONG CO... @1 Market <1. ue 


) Improved Root Beer. 
Packages, De Makes5 gallons of a dee 


liciou-, spark] nzand whelesome bhever- 
Soild by ha druggists, or sent by mail on re- 


E. HIRES, 45 N - Dei. Ave., Phiia., Pa. 


we ript ot De 
WANTED [or DR. SCOTT'S 

bea — ui Electric Corsets. Sam- 

o Lhuse becoming agents. No 


satisfaction guaranteed 


tress - ‘DR. scoTr. ‘B42 j. 842 Broadway we NM. Y.~ 








Berphine H. hime Habit « tared .n cd 


OPI te 206 days. No pay till cured. 
Dea J Strrwex« Lehanon. Obia 


¥ vw 
PHOSETIC SHORT Vaasers wanted. People’s Encretope 
Wetinod Amy BAS D Depeedh» . A )* . ; 

: 100! r Ring koe O he ( t 

12 ' . ’ " ay oks, with ‘i 
as - ae trated ann al mailed for 4cts. Nee a ae n ‘ 
‘ostamps, -Bina Card ¢ Box 24, New York. | TOn Namphe Book tc.1 jJenceht en tae arte 

~~ A-sau, XN. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Mark Maynard’ s Wife,” by Frankie 
Faling King, is an American tone romance 
of sterling merit and deep, absorbing inter- 
est. It isall acti-n, and everything about 
it is new, unex pected, powerful and original. 
The plot is capitally constructed, giving 
rise to hosts of stirring and intensely dra- 
matic incidents, while happy touches of 
humor here and there diversify the novel 
and relieve its emotional passages. The 
narrative is par icularly Sian and as 
natural as life itself. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Publishers. 

“Matilda, Princess of England,” trans- 
lated from theFrench of Ma tame Cottin b 
Jennie E. Rau:n, is another of those semi- 
historical romances now becoming so de- 
s-rvedly popu'ar. The time is that of the 
Crusades, and the story introduces all the 
grea’, noble, wise, kingly, and religious 
characters of the day. Apart from its inter- 
est asa portly fanciful embodiment of hu- 
man lite, love and passion, the tale has an 
aiditi nal value in its excellence as a most 
entertainin., subs:itute forthe dryer read- 
ing of histor - “Matilda” can be com- 
mended merely for its pastime qualities as 
a novel, but m -st minds will draw fron it 
an extra pleasure in the scenes of fact in 
chivalry, battle, Knights, lidies, Saracens 
The Holy Lend, and other pictures that ap 
war and disappear in its pleasant pages. 
2 two neatly printed volumes. Published 
by Gottsberger, New York, and fur sale by 
Porter & Coates, 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The July Magazine of American History 
is a remarkably strong number. It opens 
a new volume, and also its promised ‘Civil 
War Papers.’’ Its frontispiece is a portrait 
of President Lincoln. The leading article, 
Washington in) March and April, 1861 is 
aduneably presented and portinently illus- 
trated. The others are: Beginning of the 
Civil War in Atnerica (1.) is by General 
Thomas Jordan; Contederate officer. The 
Seizure and Reduction of Fort Pulaski: 
The military Affairs of the State of New 
York in 1861(1.); The March of the Seventh 
Regiment, by the editor; The Seventh 
Regiment at the Capitai in 1861; The Day- 
— Contingent; and, Wall Street in the 

Civil War. All are splendidly written and 
incest valuable and entertaining reading. 
With such a beginning, the success of the 
Magazine in its new and special tield of 
American history is more than assured. 
Among the short papers is one of much in- 
terest on President Buchanan, by Hon, 
Horatio King. The seven standing depart- 
nents are splendidly sustained, and the 
entire nuinver is one of the inost readable 
and attractive ever issued. Published at 30 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 

Cassell’'s Family Magazine for July has 
the following conteuts: A Diamond in the 
Rough, a story of Alice O'Hanlon; r4 
Namesake Marjorie, a new serial stor 
W.S. Stacy; What the Sun is made Of, 

C. Ray Woods; Dr. Schliemann's "pin. 
eoveries at Tirvns, by Karl Blind; The Gar- 
den in July; The Price of a Coat; Poles 
Apart, astory by L. C. Davison; Hay Asth- 
ma: its) Rational ‘Treatment, by a Family 
Doctor; Fiemish Lace and Lace Makers; A 
Fair Canoeist, by a Meuiber of the Royal 
Canoe Club; George Frederic Haniel, by J. 

- Hudden; A Glimpse of New York Cen- 
tral Park, by Catherine Owen; June Daisies: 
a Kensington Romance: Norah’s Throne, 
song, by Hamilton Clarke; How to Make 
Home Beautiful; What to Wear, and the 
usual departinents, the whole forming a 
very attractive issue. Published by Messrs 
Casseil & Co New York, 

Lippincott’s Magazine for July contains 
the first of two papers on The Pioneers of 
the Southwest, by Edinund Kirke, in whica 
Sine very interesting phases of early 
American history are detailed. Under the 
caption of, Tne Next Vacation, Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins ¢xtels the pleasures of a 
reasonably cheap tripon the (reat Lakes; 
A Teinple Pilgrimage, gives some pleasing 
particulars of the quaintness to be met with 
in the celebrated legal haunt in Fleet street 
London. Miss Tinckner’s pleasing serial; 
Aurora, is concluded, and F. C. Baylor's 
amusing novel, Ou This Side, is weil ad- 
vanced and increases ininterest. A couple 
of capitai completed stories, a very readable 
paper on The White Whalers, with soine 
good poetry and the usual well-filled edi- 
wrial departments, make up an excelient 
lable ot contents Lippincott & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 





a 
WONDERFUL DoG.—In the time of the 
wondertul dog-stories now current, the cur- 
respondent of aGerinan scientific review 
gives interesting details of the education 
bestowed on one of his dogs. The creature 
takes any pieces of money given ts it, and 
KOes to the pastrycook’s and buys cakes to 
the valueof the coin presented. Ou one 
eceasion the dog gave the shopkeeper a 
florin, and walked away with an insignifi- 
ecint bun. The pastrycook, highly pleased 
With his customer, was about to drop the 
coin into the till, when be discovered that it 
was a false one! 
oe 
(7RAPE-SEED 
ised in Italy for purposes of illumination. 


The extraction is principally effected at 
Modena. It bas also long been used for 
~ ' ir p if pos ~ mn trer 4 t 3 I 
Vi Tiirty-three pounds of seed yie 
al» rte yuarts r aly Z 
t per ce he seeds of white grapes 
Vv } BS tian those f the lark 


Variety, and young vires are said Ww be 


more fruitful in this one respect than older | 


ones, 





O1L.—Grape-seed oil is | 


Humorous. 


ONLY, | 





A common docryard 
Back of a common Gat : 
Only a kitchen doorstep, 
And an old J. Thos. cat 
Laziiy in the sunshine 
Dozing on the mat. 


Only an open window 
Directly overhead - 
Only a Gendish boarder, 
His face with grins o’erspread, 
(All of which implies a big surprise 
For that sleeping quadruped. ) 


Only a pitcher cf water 
Dumped with precision square 
Icy down on that J. T. ©. 
Seo calmly sleeping there— 
Aad a frenzied chunk of cat-meat 
dumps six feet up in the air. 
—S. T. OLEN. 


P|) a — 

An old score— Four score. 

The vice which never sticks to young 
people— Advice. 

Strange to say, lacquer work keeps many 
people busy in Japan. 

Why is a peacock like the figure 9? It 
is nothing without its tall. 

Why is adirty man like flannel? Because 
both shrink from washing. 


‘John, did you find any eggs in the old 
**No, sir: if she laid anv, 


hen’s best this morning 7** 
she mis-laid them.** 

Why is it al'surd to say that Saturday is 
the last day of the weck ’ Because Sunday is the 
**rest"*’ of the week. 

“Will the coming man work?’ is the 
current conundrum. If he gets himself attached toa 
large tamilyv, he will. 

Of whistlers—It is said the whistling man 
thinks little. But he makes the others think ; and, 
oh! what fearful thoughts they think! 


Shopkeeper—‘‘Halt a pound of tea,ma'm? 
Which will you have to-day, black or green’’’ Fe- 
male—**Black, please; it's for a funeral.** 

“There is one thing I dread,’’ remarked 
Fenderson, ‘‘and that is a premature burial.** 
**Don*t worry about that, ** replied Fogg: **the thing 
is impossible. There's no danger of your being bur- 


led too soun.** 


A policeman, just at nighttall, was invited 
to drink acup of coffee. ‘*No, thank you. Coffee 
keeps me awake all night."* Then he saw his blun- 
der, looked very embarrassed, and tried to explain it. 
But ic Was no use. 

Protessor—‘‘Gentlemen will please cose 
their books.’* Afteralapse of a few seconds, ob- 
serving that his polite command has not been 
obeyed, he adds, *‘Those who are not gentlemen will 
please close their bouks.** 

“Come, now, this is 100 bad!"’ exclaimed 
the squeamish boarder, as he plucked a water-bug 
from the interior of a het biscuit. ‘‘It is too bad!*’ 
exclaimed the landlady, ‘‘but let us hope that its 
death was sudden and painiess!"’ 





Listen to Your Wife. 


The Manchester GUARDIAN, June Sth, Ls says: 
At one of the 


“Windows 

Looking on the woodland ways! With 
clumps of rhododendrons and great masses 
of May blossoms !!! ‘There was an inter- 
esting group. 

It included one who had been a ‘‘Cotton 
spinner,’’ but was now so 

Paralyzed ! 11 

That he could only bear to lie in a reclit- 
ing position. 

This refers to my case. 

I was Attacked twelve years ago with 
“Locomotor Ataxy”’ 
(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured), 
and was for several years barely able to get 
about. 

And forthe last Five years not able to 
attend to my business, although 

Many things have been uone for me. 


The last experiment being Nerve-stretching. 
Two years azo I was voted tuto the 


Home for Incurables! Near Manchester, 
in May, 1882. 

Iam no ‘‘Advocate’’; ‘‘For anything in 
the shape of patent’’ Medicines? 

And made mary objections to my dear 
wife’s constant urging to try Hop Bitters, 
but finally to pacify her— 

Consented !! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle 
wnen I felt a change come over me. This 
was Saturday, November 3d. On Sunday 
morning I felt so strong I said to my room 


companions, ‘‘] was sure I could 





“Walk ! 

So started across the floor and back. 

Il hardly knew how to contain myself. I as all 
over the house fam gaining streugth each day, and 
can walk quite sale Wilthevult any 

' (ir pport 

l= * at my nl ‘ 1 } 

aca [ a’ 4 
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on the white label. Shun all the vile 
| with ‘‘Huop’* or **Hops** ia their name 


| STOCKS, 





EVENING POST. 





THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO., 


120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - 82,000,000. 


AUTHORIZAD BY |.AW TO ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 


Undertakes the CARE OF ESTATES. Is the 
legal depository for TRUsT FUNDS, and allow 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 


DIRECTORS, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, PRESIDENT. 
JOUN T. TERRY 

HENRY B. HY DE. Vice Presidents. 
ty ARD I UN TOOMERY. 











A. HURLSUT, . IVINS, 
Ht ti. MAKQUAND, by HAMDEN KOBR, 
A. L. DENNIS, THOMAS MAITLANID 
RUSSELL SAGE, WHITELAW REID, 
H.M. ALEXANDER, J. FF. NAVARK®, 
SIDNEY DILLON, RICH. IRVIN, Jr, 
NORKRVIN GREEN, J. W. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN W. HUNTER, WH. L. STRONG, 
HENRY DAY, M. HARTLEY 
JAS. M._ HALSTED BKB. F. RANDOLIPU 
THes. T. ROCK ERI, JOUN J. MoCook 
JAMES STOKES. FE. B. MON ROF, 
FRED. LL. AMES KE. A. GUINTARD, 
BRAYTON IVES WM. HH. SLOCUM, 
(bRORGE L. RIVES. BE. F. WINSLOW, 





HENRY ©. DEMING TREASUKER AND SEC KETARY. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY, 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


BUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES 
LISTED AT THE NEW YORM STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. DEPOSITS RECEIVED AN fe 
TEREST ALLOWED ON BALANCES S 
JECT TO DRAPT ATSIGHT. 


THE GIRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2020 Chestnut Street. 





INSURES LIVES AND GRANTS 
ANNUITIES. AISO, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE OR COMMITTER, AND RE- 
CEIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
EVERY DESCKIPTION FROM THE 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY 
DEPOSITS. 


SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULT FOR RENT. 
AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS — FOR 


THE STORAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND KEPT 
SAFELY WITHOUT CHARGE 
JOHN B. GARRETT, President. 
HENRY TATNALL, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 
Thomas Kidgway, Williaun Massey, 
t,eorge Taber, Benj. W. Richards, 
seth I. Comly, Henry L. Gaw, 
William P. J John B. Garrett, 
H. N. Burroughs, William H. Jenks, 
Isaac Jeanes, Joho Wanamaker, 
Jotun A. Brown, Jr. (,e0, Tucker Bispham. 


DREXEL &Co. 


BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


IsstUk COmnEy IAL AND ze Y Stee LeET- 
TREES OF CRED 
BUY ANDSELL BILLS OF EX¢ HANG EON AL: 
PAKT™ OF FU KOPF, 
NEGOTIATE 4 ATK, MUNIE IP AL. ANID) RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITI 


BUY AND sELL COVERN MENT BONDS AND 
-Tin Ke. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSIN bos. 


GEO. S. FOX & SON 


13 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Members of the 
Philadelphia and New York Stock Fxachanges, Con- 
nected uy private wire with 
SPENCER TRASK &CO., 
70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
BONDS AND OIL CERTIFI- 


CATES 
Bought and sold for cash or on mary! 
avYar Yr D (" mv -¢ T lana 
ARR & (TERI ACTH 
AVZAALAY . Asasabiwsls da A Ay 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


No. 322 CHESTNUT St., Phils 
4 r i a a ‘ew ‘ 
Px angers xe vatew \ a” 
York, Kevst and Baltina lirafte a 
pri al pointe in t { i states and FE t 
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MUSIC 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Music and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a fife time for Singers, 

Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 


lot of the best songs, music and worda, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Handred (Choice Songs, 


and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO, 


726 Sansom Street, 


music 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 

BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
BINDING. 


*‘Latest Publications’’ re- 
ceived as soon as issued. A 
large stock of Miscellaneous 

Standard Works in every 
department of literature con- 
stantly on hand. 

importations of Foreign 
Works received Weokly. 

A full assortment of Staple 
and fancy “‘Stationery.’’ Or- 
ders for visiting cards and in- 
vitations will receive particu- 
lar attention. 

‘“‘Bookbinding and Print- 
ing’’ of evory description 
done inthe best manner and 
at reasonable rates. 

(‘Special attention given to 
= oat bindings of overy de- 

cription.) 


LB LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GOOSEQUILL PAPERS. 


(,U1IN&Y, authorof ‘Sangs at 


Latisk IMenees 


hy 
the ~tart.* Wane, neat cloth, gilt top. Priee 1c. 
A: ection of bea-ays, of whit el the appe- 
tizing tithe are ‘? the Crowell Kepute of an Ap 
ples *An Open Letter te thee Mev “On Teaching 
fone’ s Coraud ther how te Suck Fgae: “and 

Hiaunt- V awatreon ta Pleo poitalithes 

=aeetiveart "des Chee ie auty of Illenmess a 

Mioseguitene 

Baye the bite ary World Miss Gsuiney ie * netive 

{ Boston, a daugiter of the late Ceeneral Chutney, 
ite ritiemds receoguiae be hee tellectual char-ceter 
many of ber lathe r’s brilliant traits Hier poetic gifte 
ard acquirements are rare While ter tusight and 
power ofexpresstion it prose are equalle iby very few 
biving writers. 

NEW ANID CHOPRA COT IONS or € LASSIE 
WORKS, printed thie manner on pool pa- 
vor, and warranted n to loeour an ocultet’s bill 
in ti the reading I’ tseach 


t 
ep 
THE WAN WItttotl © 8 COUNTRY, and Other 
Tales. By beivard KI 
TR'AS head ween” 
Spariish By KR 
M\ rein Meinoirs of Silvio Pellico, with an 
interes! pies byes Sargeut 
mate ei, ‘ r astoral Romance in Rhyme. From the 
re i + tr » blarriet W. Preston, 
ot . atdrt ~ ie ‘Hh. iA. ON FRENCH RIVERS, 
Ky J 1. 
VINK AND WHITE PY IRAN NY A 
Ibs bhar bie er sto 
~*, ftry al Mesa lies Matted 


ROBERTS BROTH ERS. 
RUBBER GOODS. 


R. LEVICK SSON & CO. 
724 and 12 Philadelphia. 
MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS 


2 story of Pirates and the 


[.. Ste ven seon 


somiety novel, 


postpaid, by the 


10 Chestnut st 


‘.@&@ 4. Peauignet 
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} Latest Fashion Phases. 


The general characteristics of the newest 
boots and shoes aro elimness, narrowness, 
flatness of Leel and pointedners of toe. In 
a iMore particular way there are a variety of 
sivies lo enumerate, For bandsome,dressy 
oomstumes, boots of black-ribbed satin are 
made, with vory emall jet buttons and 
so:netiines some jet embroidery on the te. 
For ordinary occasions, boots of French 
kid, or tmorocoo, with flat square heels, 
have patent leather uppers and perforated 
tips of the saine, For trainps through the 
mountains there are common-sense boots 
with straight goat tops that lace well up the 
leg ; square low heols, For sandy beaches, 
high shver of pale gray buckskin, with 
yellow chLagreen foxings, perforated cha- 
green tip and low light heels, are laced up 
to the instep with ribbon of the color of the 
shagreen. The regular tenoris boots or 
shdes have rubber soles—heelless—and can- 
vas topa, dark blue, gray or white, and are 
laced up the front. Thore are also ties and 
laced or buttoned boots of light Levant 
leather for country tramps, And some 
more eflective specitinens of dark garnet 
moroceo, For the evening the low French 
kid or petent leather pumps, tied with 
narrow ribbou,and the sunilar style known 
as the “Newport tie,’ will continue to be in 
order ‘There plain walkicrg shoes of 
doeskin, with light-weight inorvceo uppers, 
that are laced or buttoned; and for dressier 
oceasions shoes of French kia buttoned on 
the side, and with white silk stitching, and 
also others cut out in lozenges over the 
insten, on either side of the lacing, stitched 
with white, patent leather trimmings, and 
showing the stockings underneath, 

A vew model of a shoe not quite as high 
as a tie nor as low asa slipper, is made of 
French kid, patent jeather or bronze kid, 
and fastened with one large bow of wide 
ribbon, Slippers areot patent leather, which 
can bo worn much better in Summer than 
in Winter, as it is the cold that cracks the 
leather, of bronze kid, embroidered on the 
toe with bronze and gold) beads (or plain), 
of black satin, worked in jeton the tip, or 
of ribbed silk toinateh different evening 
dresses. In the latter case, the Varis 
bootinakers not only embroider the tips 
with beads butadd a bow and a@ fancy buckle 





are 


besides. In New York bows are not so 
much worn. Some women are deterred 
from = purebasing the bronze. Bronze 


slippers cannot be worn indiscriminately 


with all stockings, They are very ugly 
and inappropriate with black, On = the 
other hand, they ‘ygo"’ nicely with pale 


blue or pink, also with dark blue silk hose, 
But, the best of all, do they go with a cer- 
tain hue of goldenu-brown which comes in 
silk homery. These stockings are only to 
be had in a few places in town, however, 
The very best stores have them, with one 
or two others. Some shoemakors have 
orders for Summer walking boots with 
light cloth tops, frequently checked, to 
match tailor tiade suits, A pair of boots 
with black and white checked tops have 
black French kid uppers stitched with 
white. There is a good deal of this white 
silk stitching on Paris made boots, but the 
Ainerican imakers care less for it. Altoye- 
ther, the Ainerican taste in matters of 
chaussure is inore quiet than the French; 
Jeane more towards the solid Enylish 
pattern. ‘Thus one rarely sees a fancy but- 
ton on a boot with us, while Visult 
Este, Poivert, Helistern and other Paris 
bootinakers of that calibre frequently ce- 
part from the old conventional shoe button, 
In almostevery instance this Sumner they 
are naking those buttons very sinall in all 
cases and set very together, from 
thirteen to sixteen coming on a boot of the 
ordinary height. The universal use of 
colored stockings, which reduces the inside 
of the boot so soon to an unsightly condition 
hes caused dark kid or leather linings, 
brown, red and such, to be adopted. 

Very dressy Louse slippers are lined with 
dark-colored silk, a pair of black satin 
‘sules’ and Turkish slippers are lined 
with dark red silk, and have Louie XV. 
red kid heels. The Louis XV. heel is con- 
sidered obsoiete, by the way, except for 
the most elaborate evening slippers, and is 
even then replaced bythe low French heel 
for those who follow the dictates of fashion 
very vigorously. By many, a bigh heel is 
thought 


close 


counfortable and 


It will be 


always more 


agreeable for dancing, however, 


fashionable this Suimimer, it appears, to 
wear tic littie grit th acket with s 
jinings tliat ar v I ve 
thorow ope f t, le fus ed as 
though draw ar at 

This is ed very pene | New 
jack ets are tallor-cut, run verv much in the 


line of grays, fawns and “‘beiges,"’ and are 


bound with silk braid. A little bunch of 
flowers stuck into the dress is supposed to 











give a last touch to the ensemble. The 
little mantles are shorter than ever, and 
more elaborate than ever. The newest for 
Summer are of bruocaded grenadine or 
woolen lace material, over a colored trans 
parent; inthe trimmings beads play oon- 
stantly a more conspicuous role. One ex- 
ainple had the front and back of flounces of 
black lace, alternating with row upon row 


of jet and gold beads, like the aguillettes | 


of auniform; sleeves of dark red velvet, 
embroidered all over with goid and black 
embroidery. 
menteries are much employed for these 
purposes, and make @ handsome, sober 
Cricsising. 

Aimong the summer parasols of extreme 
styles there are some exquisite coaching 
shades of moire, painted in water colors, 
with big branches of flowers, a flight of 
birds, ete. A parasol of bright vellow bro- 


The new lead-colored passe- | 


cade, with an ausber ball on the stick, bas) 


five flounces of white lace all around, and 
a spray of poppies thrown negligently on 
the top. Eeru Jace parasols over colored 
silk are to be worn with the fashionable 
striped, brocaded and stamped can vasses, 
the brocaded transparent woolen fabrics 
and goods of thatsort. To wear with ba- 
Listes, sateens, lawns, ginghains, nainsooks, 
there are in Paris large white, blue or pink 
linen parasols with a wreath ol 
colored flowers stamped along the 
“En-cas” or sun uinbrellas that may do for 
the rain, too, on a pinch, are of changeable 
and blue, ete. 


edge. 


silk, red and blue, green 
There bas been 
made a nete sone tine ago, to introduce 
dark colors also for uinbrellas; dark green, 
dark blue and dark red would certainly be 
appropriate and a pleasant change for the 
eye. 

The straws for garden hats, broad pokes 


| and stimulating fare, 


bright | 


| of nutriment. A 


an attempt, of which we 


to be worn at the seashore, ete., are just | 


about as rough as they can be manufactured 
this voar—soine covered with the quills of 
the fretful porcupine, others plaited into 
odd trellis patterns. On the Lead, however, 
they are very light. The transparent straws 
will be lined with colored taffeta or with 
white lace. A huge sheil of lace or tigured 
net in front and an enormous cluster of 
flowers or fruits will serve for the triin- 
Ty 4a , 

The truit is newer, and is expected to be 
asort of craze in Europe this season, The 
Parisian flowermakers are now producing 
plums, peaches, apricous, berries, that are 
marvels of skilful imitation. The mate 
used is rubber, so the attempt to inake 
these ornaments durable instead of brittle 
has succeeded. Rough straw inakes a pretty 
seaside bat, lined with plaitings of ecru lace 
and tri:nined infront with @ shell of the 


| 





letter and a high cluster of pink roses with 


variegated leaves and grass, 


There is | 


notoing there for the sea air to spoil. | 


Those lovely crepes that are so inuch used 
on large hat must not be taken to the sea- 
shore; the least dampness ruins thei as 
infailibly as it lays a ruthless finger on all 
feathers within its reach, ‘These—feathers 
—are decidedly in the background this 
SeABON, 

Some new painted fans are inade of tine 
kid, pale gray chiefly. The advantage is 
that the kid does not take set folds and that 
the painting, consequently, does not crack, 
Some ofthe New York hairdressers have 
imported a few fancy combs for the ‘‘cato- 


gan’ that will be adopted before very long. | 


They are flat,narrow bands,sligbtly curved, 
that bave a tortoise shell comb underneeth, 
which latter passes under the low twist of 
hair on the nape of the neck and secures it 
firmly. These bands may be of dead gold, 
plain or in some fapey design, of silver, of 
Rhine stones or of tortoise shell. Some- 
thing of this sort is needed for the catogan 
coiffure, unless a bow of ribbon supplies 
the finish, and that requires a young tace, 
Indeed,that whole style of coifture is chiefly 
suited to young persons,and, more especially 
still,to round rather than to long slim faces. 
The braid or twist inust not be secant and 
poor-looking. If there is not enough natural 
hair to make a full, thick ‘“queue,”’ better 
brald in a suall false switch. 





Domestic Eronomy. 

One of the inost salutary tendencies of 
domestic manageinent in our days is that 
which aims at assigning to fruit a favored 
place in our ordinary diet. The nutrient 
value of such food, in virtue of its compon- 
ent starches and saccharine materials, is 


' 





generally admitted ; and while these sub- , 


stances cannot be said to equal 1) accumu 
lated force the more soild ingredients of 
neat and animal fat, they are similar 
peeru mn their wn jeyree and 

reover, the advantage « yreater res 

ca. iheir conversion with { tine ~ 
s a'so attended with less [ri ‘ 
pressure on the constructive tnachinery, 
Tne locally stimulant action of many sub- 
acid fruits on the inucous inetmnbrane de- 
serves mention. Its control of a too active 


peptic secretion, and its influence of attrac- 
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tion exercised upon the alkaline and aperient 


intestinal juice, are points of more than | 
superficial timportance. To this action | 
further effects, which aid the maintenance 
of a pure and vigorous circulation, are | 
directly due. Thus it follows, on the 
simplest principles of physiology,that other 
essential organs, such as the skin «and | 
kidneys, are relieved by the transference 
of part of their excretory function to the 
bowel,and act with greater ease;tiie general 
vascular systein is lightened by this regula- 
ting drain, and its faculty of absorbing the 
waste producta of food and work 1% en- 
couraged in proportion. Almost all persons 
in fairly normal health may indulge in 
seundand ripe fruit im greater or less 
amount. Except in certain cases indeed, 
there is practically no exact limit to its 
consumption under these circuinstances. 
Auong such exceptions may be noted 
the gouty and rheumatic diathesis. A 
tendency t diarrhoea or a dysenteric his- 
tory obviously forbids the free or trequent 
use of fruit. Saccharine diabetes, or ner- 
vous conditions in which it is apt to appear, 
is similarly antagonistic—aod ata!l events, 
where any but the non-sweet truits such 
as nuts, are considered. Dyspeptic stoim- | 
acha, on the other hand, are usually bene- 
fited by a moderate allowance of this light 
It must be remetn- | 
bered, moreover, that every fruit is not | 
equally wholesome, let the digestion be as | 
powerful as it may. Nuts for example— | 
consisting as they do for the most part, of | 
condensed alburminoid and fatty matters— 
cannot compare in acceptance either by the 
palate or the stomach, with other inore | 
succulent kinds, even though they con- | 
tain in the saine bulk a far greater amount 
little of such fruit is 
enough tor digestion, and that little is best 
cooked. Nevertheless, if we take fruitas a 
whole, ripe and sound of course, and con- 
sider its variety, its lightness, and nourish- 
ing properties, whether eaten alone or 
with other food, and its cheap abundance, | 
we cannot hesitate to add our voice in sup- | 
ort of ite just claims on public attention. 
fe the forimer articles we have shown why 
vegetable produce of all kinds should en- 
ter largely into the food of children. 
Well-chosen fruits are consequently for 
them: as safe and beneficial as ay: eeable. 


DecoRaTiIon.—It is hardly possible to 











have too many cushions about « room at 
the present time ; bow long the fancy will 


| last, no one can say, but now every lounge- | 


chair is supplied with one; they are used as 
foot-stools,and set one upon anotker Orient- 
al fashion to serve as extra seats. Oriental 
work looks as well as anythiog for such 
purposes, and it is easily done, Somme of 
our readers tnay have taken lessons in the 
art,an opportunity of learning having lately | 
been offered in Gotham ; if 80, they cannot 
do better than bring their knowledge into 
practical use in the embellishment of their 
rooms, It is effective, and sone kinds are 
inexpensive, Leuce itv popularity. 

Those who intend to decorate on a rather 
extensive scale may be glad of the following 
suggertion:—It isa fashion,and a very pretty 
one, paint the wood-work of a room white, 
and & bave the furniture to correspond, A 
wall-paper of terra-cotta chimes in well with 
the white paint,as it is a warmer color with- 
out the least bint of showiness. If we add to 
this a dado composed of a drapery of brocade 
oft a darker shade than the walls, we shall | 
have the foundation of a very charming | 
interior that it will be difficult to out-rival. 
The brocade is treble-box-plated at intervals 
of about a yard or so,and is cut in such wise 
that it appears looped up. It is edged with a 
wouden beading. 

A further improvement to the walls is a 
deep frieze; the color of its ground must 
barinonize with the paper, but it .nay 
reasonably be more decided intone. In 
its ornamentation, ladies who paint have a 
fine chance of showing their skill with the 
brush. <A frieze having a gold ground will 
be found attractive, provided the rest of 
the decorations advord, A flight of swal. 
lows is good asthe design on this ground, 
or butterflies, whose wings of vivid color 
form a splendid contrast to the gold. A 
cream ground is appropriate with a pale 
blue wall-paper and deep blue brocade; 
and apple-blossom or spring flowers do 
adinirably for the ornamentation, The 
width of the frieze is a matter of taste, they | 
vary froin six inches according tothe height 
of the room and the decorator’s fanev. 

Novelties in the way of pocket pin-cush- 
ions for gentlemen, may be made in the 
shape of tans, round or oval, like the | 
Japanese and palin-leaf, or like a spread 
open-and-shut fan. Cut a pattern of paper | 
the size desired ; like this cut two pieces of 
cardboard, each overlaid with silk or satin ; 
over-hand them together neatly and decorate 
with brush and colors or outline embroidery, 





| 





| 
| 


| Tiny cord and tasseis may be added by 


which to suspend it desired. The open tan 
nay be decorated with two colors of silk, to 
represent the ftoldings and long stitches of 
silk for the sticks, 
A very convenient and pretty work- | 
basket inay be iade of two peach-baskets, 
The baskets are firinly serowed together, 
bottomn ty bottom, somewhat in the Shape of 
an hour-glass, Then the entire structure is 


covered with sateen of any desired color 
laid in full plaits, tacked at top and bottom 
and at the polntof union of the baskets. 
Pine top basket is lined wit: sateen. A piece 
‘ sy 4% = j 5 
4 ~ s rT ve r 
4 4 Ss I 1 
kets “ vt poft 
" 1 has a deep lace 
j leaded bOX-plaited) ribbon 
arranged ty conceal the riin of the basket. 
A broad piece of ribbon tled round where 


the b ttomes of 


the basket ineet is finished 
by a iarge bow, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 





Lin.—It is a matter of taste. 
G. A. RaTze.—The difference is not too 


much, 

Reaper.—Yours is eutirely a question 
for a medical man. 

PERPLEXITY.—Second cousins, The inar. 
rage would be legal, 

J. Ropertson.—Cheap fire-lighters can 
be composed of sawdust or other waste inflammable 
matter compressed with waste rosin or pitch into 
suitable moualas. 


8. J. W.—We spoke of fancy work in 
wrought fron, fur lanterns, gates, fences, ete. tron 
suitable for such purposes can of course be purchased 
in any tron store throughout the country. 

Hore.—Your verses show with study and 
practice you will become an excellent writer of 
poetry. As for its luerativeness, generally, speak~- 
ing, it is about as profitable as the trainp’s voca- 
tion. 

Cc. C. F.—You might use strong soap 
suds or a weak sulution of toubaceo water, Both are 
good and generally serve the purpose. If they are Rose- 
bugs, use Paris green. The apylicaiion can be dry, 


| mixed with flour, or in lHquid form, mixed with wa- 


ter, and sprinkled on, 

BeERT.—You will find that the only cure 
for talking in the sleep isiying on the side with the 
head bent alittle downwards. The right side is the 
best to lie upon. The head should be placed high on 
the pillow. Avoid heavy suppers, and take a good deal 
of active exer ise in the day, 

POCAHONTAS. — Pocahontas was the 
daughter of Powhatan,an Indian chief of great cele- 
brity, She was married by Mr. John Rolfe in April, 
1613. The lady visited England with ber husban? ia 
1616, and ded a’ Gravesend atthe age of twenty-two, 
just as she was about to return to America. 


ScHOLAK.—Always place the light be- 
hind you, or turn your back t» it in reading. Let the 
light fall on your book over your shoulder, Over the 
left shoulder is most convenient, torthen the move- 
ments of the right hand will not cast shadows over 
the page. The eye should not face the light. 


A. O. R. — Lace curtains can be dried by 
ordinary heating-*epparatus If properly stretched, 
Of course such buflammable goods are better dried by 
steain-pipes or a close stove than by open fires, No- 
thing but starch or flour-paste need be used to stiffen. 
The latter would probably prove rather better than 
starch. . 

Repness.—There is only one way to 
stop it, and that isto aequirecommand of yourself, 
This may best be accomplished by striving 10 blush 
at will. Practice this before a glass ; and, after you 
have mastered the feat, you will findthat it has be- 
cume a controllable act either to periturm or avoid at 
pleasure. 

J. W. 8. G.--Woinen do becoine bald and 
have to wear wigs. The fact that baldness Is less 
common among women than amoug men is probably 
due to the special care females take of their hair, and 
to the natural advantage they have in that itis gen- 
erally thicker and stronger iu yrowth in their case 
than io that of males. 


ANXIETY.—Live itdown, With a clear 
conscience, itis better to let vague suspicious like 
those mentioned die out. It you were tu leave the 
place, that would be a practical admission that there 
was sumething to bide, Simply take nu notice of the 
matter. Do not, by volunteering apology orexplana- 
tion, accuse in excusing. 

Evorenrt.—We know nothing of chiro- 
mancy. Itis one of those eystems or nethods which 
have Just a little truth and a great deal of fallacy in 
them, Doubtless it ls possible to form a notion of 


| character from the hand, and with this for a basis it 


would not be dificult foran ingenious person tu make 
up @ fairly plausible forecast, 


Fo.y.—The conundrum 
flew into the conservatory of this house. The house- 
maid saw it first, but the cook caughtit. The naster 
of the house laid claim to it, as he sald it was caught 
in bis house, therefore it belonged tohim Could you 
kindly tell me whom the bird really belongs tq??? 
We fancy the query would puzzle the whole bench 
of judges, The rightof property iu the bird clearly 
rests with the original owner. 


JOLLY Boy.—There is no way of getting 
over the difficulty you mention except by persistent- 
ly going Into company, and doing the best you can. 
You will find as you get older, read, think and talk 
more, there will be danger of having too much instead 
of notenongh tosay, There leno short method of 
becoming a good talker : they seemto be like pocts 
and other geniuses rather to be born than made, 2. 
There need be ne ceremovy about it! Jnustsay; **Misse 
_ will you please dance this set with me?’ 
**Mav I have the pleasure of dancing with you this 
set, if you are not engaged P** 

E. G. B.—In matters of this kind no set 
rules prevallin America, and all depends upon cir- 
cumstances, Wethink however, that it is always 
well toallow the nominally superior party to make 
the firstsalutation, Should sour employer recognize 
you, asthe superior for the time being, the salute 
would come with the best grace from him ; should he 
not salute you, jou lose nothing. Always be polite 
and civil to old and young, rich or poor, employer or 
fellow-workman, but demcan yourself towards none. 
Dean Swift used to say that when @ man tried to make 
hiin heep his distance, he always had the satisfaction 
ef knowing he hadtokeep hisuwn, You have the 
sane canusolation, 

Daisy.—So much depends on fate that 
there Is norule inthe degree with which a person may 
love or hate. Humanity inthis respect is about of 
average sameness all over the world. Under such 
conditions we imagine you love intensely, 
or hate intensely as the case An attempt 


is—A canary 





could 
might be, 


to fix the standing of one’s character in these re- 
spects is impossible, They areas much beyond In- 
variable rule as the color of the face. In health it 
ay be rucdy, 51 “hess pale Sv with hate and 

F thing favorable and the fire is not 60 

, J ar ‘ ar and former 

in beat a duze y anoes on full time 

S vindictive pa ns. 2. The 

‘ t rule isnot toshake hands on being intro- 
i ed. It Is commonly done however. In euch 


cases the elder offers the hand to the younger ; the 
lady tothe gentlemen. 3. We know of noone that 
will remove them effectually. 4. Send it on; we 
will do so If possible. 5 Writeasofien as plcases 
you, 
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